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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 





it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientiiically controlled protein 














content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve : Tat fi fi S 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts a% z 
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Who makes 
complete flour tests 
BEFORE bulk loading 
or sacking? 


















ATKINSON... 
no flour moves 
until tests guarantee 
uniformity. 
It’s Bin Checked.* 






Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 


Don’t take less than you can get from as _ 
r 
ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY  mrxvearouis BIN 
AGED 
Os —- 
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The phone call heard round 
the world. It’s a simple call to his local ele- 


vator—an offer to sell his grain. Yet, in effect, this call 
connected him with a communications network that 
covers the world. At Cargill headquarters—perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles from his elevator—a unique and complex 
lease-wire system handles a million words a day—more 
than two million messages a year. Here, from all over the 
world come reports on market prices, weather conditions, 
bids, quotations, confirmations, and a host of other 
factors affecting market values. Not so many years ago, 
the farmer’s grain market reached only as far as his local 
community. But here, literally, is an extension of the 
farmer’s telephone, which cuts through geographic and 
time barriers. Today, by keeping a minute-to-minute 
finger on the pulse of world markets, Cargill helps make 
the whole world a market place for the American farmer’s 
grain. One of the many ways Cargill extends the reach 
of this important businessman—the American farmer. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT — Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. has report- 


the fiscal year end- 


ed June 28 at $343,000 after taxes 
Earnings by Nebraska and its sub- 
sidiary in the continental U.S. were 
$664,000, but the new subsidiary in 


urred an operational 
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Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Meetings: 





Storage Survey Questions Explained; 
Panelists Examine Seaway’s Impact 


Officials Answer 
Storage Questions 


By GEORGE L. GATES 


Northwestern Miller staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is making 
a study of gain storage costs to 
get at the “fairest possible approach 
to negotiations for a new Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement,” officials 
of the USDA's Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service told members of the 


Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn, country elevator committee 
here Sept. 13. 

Grain men, by the nature of their 
questions, indicated they are more 
than a little doubtful that the types 
of questions to be asked will yield 


an entirely “fair” 


’ p.cture of storage 
costs 

Leland C. Miller 
Iowa Grain Co 
chairman of the committee, com- 
mented that he was impressed that 
the CSS wants “to do its job prop- 
erly 

He 


has 


Federal 
Cedar Rapids 


North 
Iowa 


sa‘d that the 


also committe 
no objection to USDA men com- 
ing to to conduct the “in- 
that he believed 
will ec “We 
about industry 
isk all members to cooperate 


elevators 
and 

men 

much 


vestigation 
most 
will ke 
ind I 


he said 


erain 
irn 


operate 


our 


Government officials present raised 
a friendly Mr. Miller's 


objection to 


use of the term “investigation” in 
reterring to the project. It is a sur- 
vey and not an investigation, they 


emphasized 


Mr. Miller commented that the in- 
dustry could not conduct a study of 
comparable scope, but that it would 
have to develop some figures of its 
own before negotiations start next 
year 

Main Concerns 

Main concerns of the grain men 
as revealed in their questions, ap- 
pear to center on how the survey 
can reflect accurately the differences 
between costs of flat warehouses and 
traditional bins, how costs of shrink 
and quality deterioration (for which 
warehousemen are responsible under 


UGSA terms) can be determined and 


how the subject year, 1958, can be 
considered representative of cost ex- 
perience. Comments were made to 





FURTHER LETDOWN 
IN LAKE GRAIN MOVEMENT 


CHICAGO—There was still further 
letdown in lake movement of various 
grains out of the port of Chicago 
during the week ended Sept. 10, the 
second successive weekly period when 
the gross was less than a million 
bushels. The total movement of 830,- 
000 bu. included these clearances: 
wheat, 99,000 bu.; corn, 279,000 bu.; 


oats, 199,000 bu. and soybeans, 253,- 
000 bu. Points of destination were 
Rotterdam, Buffalo, Toronto and 
Hamburg. 

For the season so far, total lake 
shipments are 31,937,000 bu. all 


grains, compared with 15,853,000 bu. 
for the same period last season. 














the effect that 1958 s 1 
fect” year for grain s ige opera 
tions 

Ray Pollock lirecto the un 
division of CSS, who s present 
with two associates explair ea 
sons for the study and the methods 
to be used, declared that the sur- 
vey will be as beneficial to the trade 
as to the government Othe oO 
ernment officials participating were 
Clarence Palmby associate admin 
istrator of CSS, and Robert A, Han 
son, deputy director of ne rain di 
vision 

Background on rm Ss the 
study was provided by I a rN 
“Because UGSA is i tract ind 
some judgment had to ‘ ised it 
developing it, it is subject to ir 
vestigation he said 

Mr. Palmby noted t ‘ 
lion bushels Train ire owned 
outright by the ‘ nt, with 
most of it In comme stor ‘ 
“We expect much investigati dur 
ing the next several t There 
is no one in CSS who does t wel 
come it He indicated { e sub 
committee of the Senate Ag ilture 
Committec headed by S Stuart 
Symington (D., Mo.) one f the 
congressional! oups plannin in 
vestigation 

The survey, he indi “ ‘ 

SURVEY 


Seaway Outlook 
Appears Bright 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller staff 

MINNEAPOLIS—"The 
rence Seaway is not a ‘flash’ but 
something that can be expanded 
and developed ... it is an economic 
method of transportation and will 
be a great factor in merchandising, 
with a substantial increase in vol 
ume in the next shipping season.” 


St. Law- 


These were opinions expressed by 


overnment and industry representa- 


tives in a panel session covering 
Kconomic Impact and Operational 
Challenges of the St. Lawrence Sea 
way on the Grain Trade presented 
at the annual meeting of the Grain 
ind Feed Dealers National Assn. here 


Sept. 12-15 
The panel participants were Robert 


Haldeman, transportation section, Ag 


ricultural Marketing Service, USDA 
Washington, D.C.: C. J. Harriss, Con 
tinental Grain Co., New York; F. R 
Hediget Garnac Grain Co New 
York ind Charles B. Green, Globe 
Elevators, Duluth, with Ron Kennedy 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis 
chairman of the panel session 

All the panelists were in agreement 

SRAWAYS 





Congress Eliminates 


“Food for Peace” 


Aspects in Extending Public Law 480 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 


Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Congress 


has 


completed action on the extension 
480 and in doing so 
eliminated from the measure all of 


of Public 


Law 


the somewhat fantastic “food for 

peace” aspects. It been pro 

posed by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 

(D.. Minn.) that the tithe of the 

measure be changed to conform to 

the. “food for peace” slogan, but it 

continues as PL 4380. 

Avreement between ! 
bers of Congress extends n 
of PL 480 for two y 
authorization f sur} p 
the rate of $1 n p 
grams don c re ution 
and atti rate f S306 ma veal 
for eme ency il I or n pl 
grams friend fi n nator 
ne it Kili \ tt pre s I 
store U.S i ibroad |! 
emergency st nconne iwith wat 

The extens Ss cf in f White 
House appr‘ esp e min 
»bjections ind n chan 
were mad n le DAS sion 
the legislation 

It does, how th some 
provisions in tion pro 
grams for don ‘ tribution 
which officials « l epartment 
of Agriculture he most 
troublesome. |! ttention 
directed the domesti 
relief distribut th charitable 
and state relief in ms of edi 
ble vegetable in nimal fats 
This provision le i by Sen 





Allen Ellender (D., La.) as obligatory 
but when the bill went into confer 
ence in agreement was reached to 
modify it to give USDA administra 
tive latitude But despite this the 
iInwuare still does not remove the 
priority for edible oils and animal fats 
when those commodities are declared 
to be in surplus supply for disposal 
inder PL 480, Title I, for domesti 
relief purposes in chronic unemploy 
nent area USDA officials assert 
Food Stamp Plan 

\ permissive food stamp plan 1 
cont ined n the ipproved measure 
but disbursement for its development 
in trial areas—if adopted by USDA 

mited to not mo than $200 mil 


At USDA there is broad 


ion annually 
objection to the food stamp plan and 
t seems improbable that it will be 
nplemented by the present idmin 
tration 

\ foreign oil donation program ol 
fered by Sen. Humphrey was ap 
proved by Congress. However, it wa 
tered down an original proposal that 
f such a permissive edible oil and 
nimal fats tore n donation program 
through charitable and voluntary aid 
organizations is made operative, pro 
curement would only be made to the 
extent that it would “tend to main 
tain’ such basic commodities as soy 
beans cottonseed and flaxseed at 
price support levels 

Initially, the Humphrey amendment 
would have lade procurement man 
datory to the extent that purchasin 
by USDA would “have maintained” 
basic commodity prices at support 
le el 
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Storage of Grains Abroad—Destructive 


E ARE NOT GOING to apologize for re- 
W turning editorially to the subject of over- 
seas surplus grain storage. This trite and mundane 
statement, taken from “Every Editor’s Handy 


Phrase Guide,” a book we propose to write one 
day, immediately indicates to the reader the exis- 
tence of a guilt complex in the editorial mind. 
And that is true because in returning to the mat- 
ter for the third successive week we are merely 
flogging a dead horse. 

And the horse is very dead indeed, killed by a 
wise Congress—Congress is always wise when it 
agrees with the press—in its passage of legislation 
extending Public Law 480. 

The debate in the Senate nailed down with 
precision the editorial position adopted by The 
Miller—that the U.S. government would be called 
upon to pay the cost of storing this grain held in 
emergency reserve overseas. This fact was clearly 
brought out during the debate by the floor man- 
ager of the legislation, Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., 
La.), chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, when he stated unequivocally that the U.S. 
government would have to foot the bill for the 
cost of overseas storage. 

Any other view was nothing but a mixture of 
eye-wash, wish-wash and whitewash. 

There were too many dangers inherent in the 
scheme. And because the proposal may come up 
again in the future—-USDA is tenacious, an excel- 


+ * + 


lent attribute in any administrative department 
another authority must be quoted. Dr. John A 
Shellenberger, head of the department of flour and 
feed industries at Kansas State University, sug- 
gests there is reason to doubt the necessity for the 
U.S. government's financing of grain storage fa- 
cilities in foreign countries. Why should not the 
storage of wheat, including the cost of construc- 
tion of storage facilities, be done with private or 
local government funds? He says: “There surely 
is no sound reason why the construction of eleva- 
tors and the storage of wheat cannot be done in a 
straightforward, businesslike way because there 
is ample experience throughout the world in such 
matters and wheat is not a perishable commodity.” 

Dr. Shellenberger continues: “What I would be 
fearful of, especially in countries where high price 
supports for wheat have created a surplus supply, 
is that the storage space made available through 
the use of U.S. funds would soon become filled, not 
with our surplus wheat, but with the surpluses of 
locally grown wheat of marginal quality.” 

In making that statement, Dr. Shellenberge1 
has pinpointed a very grave danger indeed 

Regrettable as it may be, the attitude ex- 
pressed editorially by The Miller, an attitude 
strongly backed by influential trade opinion, has 
been destructive. But out of this morass may come 
something constructive. Let us examine the pos- 
sibilities. 


* * * 


Storage of Grains Abroad——Constructive 


p PURSUING THE SUBJECT of overseas stor- 
age to a constructive end, we again quote Dr. 
Shellenberger who says: “I am inclined to look 
with favor on the opportunities to store U.S. wheat 
in certain areas of the world as a strategic food 
material. Countries such as West Germany and 
Switzerland do so regularly. I understand that the 
Canadian Wheat Board has been duly represented 
at North Atlantic Treaty Organization meetings 
when strategic food supplies have been discussed 
In some instances, perhaps the United States has 
not been sufficiently aggressive in such matters.” 

Let the U.S. government be assured of this 
there are men in the grain and flour trades keenly 
aware of the importance of food defensewise. They 
realize that many a country has been brought to 
its knees by starvation and they feel that ade- 
quate storage provision should be made not only 
in the U.S. itself, but in allied countries. And by 
adequate storage they mean storage safe from 
radiation. 

Agencies of the U.S. government are working 
assiduously on the problem as far as the home 
front is concerned. It could be that their investi- 
gations have developed far enough to warrant 
assistance being given to allied nations. 

The Canadians may have gone even further 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker has been in the 
forefront of the campaign to store food in con- 
junction with NATO and already detailed discus- 
sions are proceeding in Canada to further his 
laudable ideas. Canada has offered practical and 
financial help to insure that any country likely to 
be in the path of an attacker has some food on 
hand to meet a crisis. But Canada's resources are 
not sufficient to do the whole job. Help is needed. 

The problem is a big one and likely targets 
are not limited to the NATO countries. The danger 


of famine, induced by nuclear war, is ever-present 
in the Middle East, in the Far East and on the 
African continent. 

A prime requisite of any grain stored for emer- 
gency use is easy availability. Unprocessed grain 
could mean delay in providing food for an attacked 
people; processed grains fill the requisite of ready 
availability and of the processed grains wheaten 
products are the most acceptable in the diet. Water 
and heat—a fire of sticks—-are the only other re 
quirements and life will be sustained in the most 
destructive circumstances. 

One of the most versatile food ingredients 
known to man is flour and flour is easily storable 
for a long period of time. It has excellent keeping 
qualities and provided it is stored in a manner to 
keep it safe from infestation, it can be kept suc 
cessfully for a long period of time 

One requisite would be the reduction of the 
moisture content below generally accepted levels 
in commercial practice—possibly to as low as 9%, 
and that possibility should not be beyond the tal- 
ents of the milling technologists who are accus 
tomed to working minor miracles 

Just what should be done with the grain, flour 
and other foods stored abroad in the event they 
are never required for use in emergency Is a prob- 
lem to which considerable thought will have to be 
given. Certainly, they cannot be allowed to go 
into regular commercial usage because that would 
disrupt the economic trading structure of the 
world 

But let it be remembered that these grains are 
being stored for use in the event of disaster. Per- 
haps the world can afford to allow them to be 
stored until they are unfit for use and then aban- 
don them, replacing them only if international 
tensions still exist. 
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District 5, AOM, 
Plans Mill Visit 


CHICAGO — Operative millers and 
and allied tradesmen will have an op- 
portunity of seeing some of the op- 
erations at the Russell-Miller Milling 


Co. plant at Alton, Ill, during the 
fall meeting of District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, at Pere Mar- 


quette State Park Hotel Lodge, Sept. 
25-26. 

After hearing an outline of the tour 
from R. C. Jadwin, they will see the 
new grain handling facilities, eleva- 
tor, barge loading equipment, hydrau- 
lic automatic car dump, hydraulic 
truck scale and dump, and the 25,000 
bu. per hour capacity elevator legs 

John Wingfield, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., will be the narrator 
during the presentation of a film de- 
picting the MIAG-designed pneumatic 
cleaning house at Oklahoma Flour 
Mills, El Reno. C. A. Naffziger, direc- 
tor of the freight and damage 
section, Association of American 
Railroads, will describe the prepara- 
tion of freight cars for the loading of 


loss 


flour. Fritz Schiess, Buhler Mill En- 
gineering Co., will narrate a_ film 
showing modernization from unload- 


ing to packaging and bulk loading 
Final feature of the program, re- 
ports G. Edward Mehleck, Alexander 
Bros., secretary-treasurer of the dis- 
trict, will be a panel discussion with 
questions to be answered by Arthur 
B. Gregg, St. Louis Flour Mills; Fred 


C. Kite, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
Dwaine Nault, Igleheart Bros. Divi- 


sion, General Foods Corp., and John 
Wolcott, H. C. Cole Milling Co 

The proceedings will open Sept. 25 
with a dinner at which Donald S 
Eber, executive vice president of 
AOM, will describe the plans made 


for the annual technical conference 
and trade show at St. Louis next 
May. The allied trades will entertain 


the millers at a function later in the 
evening. 


—— BREAD 


National Biscuit Takes 


Over Renten Routes 


NEW YORK — The routes of 
Renten Baking Co., North Adams, 
Mass., were taken over Sept. 14 by 
the National Biscuit Co., bread divi- 
sion, according to Thomas K. Krug 
vice president. 

The Renten company operated nine 
routes serving northwestern Massa- 
chusetts with a full line of bread, 
rolls, cake, doughnuts and pies. The 
company’s sales and delivery person- 
nel will continue in their present po- 
sitions with Nabisco 

Initially, the Renten label will be 
continued, with production supplied 
from Nabisco bakeries at Glens Falls 
and Plattsburg, N.Y. Eventually the 
line will be distributed under Nabis- 
co's Millbrook label. 

The 64-year-old North Adams firm 
was forced surrender its bakery 
property to a federal urban renewal 
project. Operations will continue from 
the present Renten building pending 
acquisition of a new depot location 


——-BREAC 


Golf Outing Planned 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The Stockton 
Grain Exchange plans to sponsor its 
first golf tournament Oct. 2 at the 
Woodbridge Golf & Country Club on 
the Mokelumne River, Woodbridge, 
Cal. Activities will be open to all 


S THE STAFF F Lire- 


tne 


to 


S THE STAFF F LIFE 


members, special members, honorary 
members and guests. The outing is 
under the direction of Jerry Swend- 
sen, Luke Eales, 
Yolland Johnson. 


Bob Strawn and 
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KOREAN PURCHASE 
AUTHORITY AMENDED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the amendment of wheat or wheat 
flour purchase authorization No. 24- 
26 issued to Korea to provide for the 
purchase of an additional $3,577,000 
worth (about 60,000 metric tons) of 
Wheat from U.S. suppliers under Ti- 
tle I of Public Law 480. The authori- 
zation, as amended, provides for fi- 
nancing the purchase of $4,777,000 
worth, or about 80,000 metric tons, of 
wheat or wheat flour. About 20,000 
tons have been purchased. Informa- 
tion regarding purchases is available 
from the Ministry of Reconstruction, 
Seoul, Korea. 





Cereal Chemist Group 
To Meet Oct. 9-10 on 


Kansas State Campus 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The 
annual tri-section meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will meet at Kansas State 
University here Oct. 9-10 

Phillip Talbott and E. E 
grain division, Commodity 
tion Service, will present a new na- 
tional defense program for the use 
of cereals in the event of atomic war- 
fare 


Jarnagin, 
Stabiliza- 


D. B. Pratt, the Pillsbury Co., 
AACC president, will give the fea- 
tured address, “What Management 


Expects from the Cereal Chemist.” 
new wheat vari- 
been planned 


A symposium on 
ety development has 
with members of the Kansas State 
faculty participating. The symposi- 
um will relate the efforts made to 
develop new and better wheat vari- 
eties. It will detail problems en- 
countered in the from the 
producer to the consumer 


process 


Elmer Heyne will discuss agrono- 
mic problems; C. O. Johnston, prob- 
lems associated with pathological dis- 
wheat; R. H. Painter, how 
new wheats are developed to combat 
the ravages of insects, and Dr. J. A 
Shellenberger, head of K-State’s De- 
partment of Flour and Feed Milling 
Industries, will summarize steps fol- 


eases of 


lowed in testing new varieties for 
milling and baking quality 
Members at the meeting will at- 


tend the football game between Kan- 
and 


sas State Colorado University 
during the afternoon of Oct. 10 
BREAC Ss THE STAFF f Lire 


Southern Bakeries 


Shows Income Rise 


ATLANTA, GA.—Southern Bak- 
reporting for the 32 weeks 

Aug. 8, shows an increase of 
22% in operating income, compared 
with the similar period last year, ac- 


eries Co., 
ended 


cording to Ogden A. Geilfuss, presi- 
dent 
Net sales moved up by 2° over 


the similar 1958 period. Sales for the 


new Washington, D.C. plant, pur- 
chased last December, amounted to 
$2,080,925, increasing the 1959 com- 
pany sales total through Aug. 8 to 
$17,490,888, a total net sales increase 
of 15.8°° over 1958 

— BREA S THE STAFF ‘ re _ 


ELEVATORS BURNED 

VERMILLION, Two grain 
elevators were destroyed by fire here 
Sept. 12. Loss was estimated at $500,- 
000. The fire started in the Bartlett 
& Co. elevator and spread to the 
nearby Farmers elevator. Stored 
grain and feed were lost or damaged. 


S.D 


5 
Initial Loss in Puerto Rico Hit 
Nebraska Consolidated Earni 
ebraska Consolidated Earnings, 
But Outlook for Future Bright 
OMAHA—Nebraska Consolidated poses with the profits of the other 
Mills Co. has reported consolidated corporations 
earnings for the fiscal year ended Mr. Mactier explained: “If the loss 
June 28, 1959, at $343,000 after had occurred in Nebraska Consoli- 
taxes. Earnings by Nebraska and dated Mills Co. proper, it could have 
its subsidiary in the continental been charged against income for tax 
U.S. were $644,000, but the new purposes, and would be reduced by 


earnings 
been in- 
That, of 


subsidiary in Puerto Rico incurred the 52° tax rate. In that hypothetical 
a loss in its operations. situation, our consolidated 
for the year would have 
Molinos de Puerto Rico started creased $156,000 to $499,000 
manufacturing late in April, 1959 course, does not change the 


but this 


loss in 


The combination of an operating loss 
during May and June, plus the write- 
off of certain development costs, gave 
the subsidiary an operating of from Molinos de 
$301,000. J. A. Mactier, president, in fully tax exempt for 


merely 
the 


puts 
proper 


loss 


Puerto 
perspective 
other side of the coin is that earnings 
Puerto Rico will be 
10 years 


results, 
Rican 
The 


his annual report to shareholders Earnings per share are 77¢, the 
states that the loss has not been off book value at the end of the year is 
set against U.S. income for com- $16.89, and dividends of 75¢ totaling 
puting taxes because Molinos’ income $326,819 were paid during the year. 
is not subject to U.S. tax. However, Sales increased to $41 million from 


$36 million 
Describing 


a ruling is being requested from the 


Internal Revenue Service allowing the the current 





state of 


the 











loss to be consolidated for tax pur (Turt NEBRASKA, ) 
= 2 a e e a 
Comparative Consolidated Statement of Financial Condition 
ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS June 28, 1959 June 30, 1958 
Cash $ 2,662,294 $ 1,469,798 
Receivables 3,519,185 3,079,349 
Margin deposits 33,254 58 086 
Inventories 4,228,202 2,399, 617 
Prepaid expenses 68 094 44,312 
Tota urrent assels $10,531,029 $ 7,051,162 
Other assets $ 34,747 $ 28,982 
FIXED ASSETS 
Land, buildings and equipment, at st $11,299,286 $ 8,270,479 
Less reserve for depreciat 3,890,984 3,322,819 
$ 7,408,302 $ 4,947,660 
Deferred finance expense $ 58,354 $ 40,228 
Copyright, brands and other intangibles $ ' $ ! 
Total assets $18,032,433 $12,068,033 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Notes payable due with e ye $ 5,623,313 $ 2,016,000 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses 1,112,818 805.746 
Dividends payable 67,036 59,307 
Federa ncome tax ability 515,000 436,000 
Tota urrent abilities $ 7.318.167 $ 3,317,053 
Notes payable due after e year $ 3,150,000 $ 1,700,000 
CAPITAL 
Common stock—par slue $ per share 
Authorized 500,000 shares 
Issued and outstanding 447,104 and 395,381 shares respectively $4,471,040 $ 3.953.810 
Stock to be issued for stallment property purchase 9,975 39,900 
Capital surplus 93,107 63,182 
Retained ear gs 2,990,144 2,974,088 
$ 7,564,266 $ 7,050,980 
Tota abilities $18,032,433 $12,068,033 
——Fiscal year ended—— 
June 28, 1959 June 30, 1958 
Sale uding grain storage revenue less outbound freight $41,434,876 $36,625,931 
OPERATING COSTS 
Cost of sales and perating expenses exclusive of depreciation $39,558,437 $34,701,274 
+ enclose 646,698 700,831 
$40 205,135 $35,402,105 
Earnings from perat s $ 1,229,741 $ 1,223,826 
Other me 41,592 65,359 
$ 1,271,333 $ 1,289,185 
Other deduct s 253,458 283,180 
Earnings before pr for federa yme tax $ 1,017,875 $ 1,006,005 
Provision for federa me tax 675,000 506,000 
Earnings for the year $ 342,875 $ 500,005 
Comparative Consolidated Analysis of Retained Earnings 
Balance, beginning of year $ 2,974,088 $ 2,769,674 
Sornings fer the year 342/875 500,005 
$ 3,316,963 $ 3,269,679 
75c cash dividend per sh 326,819 295,591 
Balance, end of $ 2,990,144 $ 2,974,088 
Comparative Consolidated Analysis of Capital Surplus 
Balance, beginning year $ 83,182 $ 74,257 
Excess of ba f assets acquired over par value of stock issued 
therefor 8,925 6.925 
Premium rece on sale of stock under stock option plan 1,000 
Balance end of ye $ 93,107 $ 83,182 
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Canadian Wheat Flour Output 
For July Above 1958 Level 


TORONTO—The output of wheat 
flour in Canada during July, 1959, 
amounted to 3,310,000 cwt. This 
represents increases of 7% over the 
July, 1958, output of 3,080,000 cwt. 
and 6% the 10-year (1948- 
57) average production for the 
month of July of 3,117,000 ewt., but 
2% less than the June, 1959, pro- 
duction of 3,387,000 cwt. 


above 


Ontario winter wheat flour includ- 
ed in the July, 1959, total, amounted 
to 193,000 ewt., compared with 161,- 
000 ewt. in July, 1958. Production of 
wheat flour for the 1958-59 crop year 
which ended July 31, 1959, amounted 


to 39,830,000 cwt., compared with 
10,820,000 ewt. produced during the 
1957-58 crop year. Of the flour pro- 
duced during the crop year, 2,687,000 
cwt. was Ontario winter wheat flour, 
while for the previous crop year, pro- 


duction of this type of flour amount- 
ed to 2,649,000 cwt 

76% of Capacity in July 
1959, av 
com- 


Mill for July, 
eraged 76% of when 
puted on a 26-day working period and 
a daily capacity of 168,000 ewt. Mills 
reporting for June operated at T7.7% 
of capacity, also computed on a 26 
day working period, with similar dai 
168,000 cwt 


operation 
capacity 


ly capacity of 

Wheat milled for flour in July, 1959, 
to 7,514,000 bu., indicating 
an increase of &‘ the 6,989,000 
bu. milled in July Ontario win- 


amounted 
ove! 
1958 


ter wheat included in the July total 
of milled wheat amounted to 469,000 
bu. compared to 383,000 bu. of this 
type of wheat ground during July, 
1958. Total wheat milled for flour 
during the crop year ended July 31, 
1959, amounted to 90,151,000 bu. com 
pared with a total of 92,289,000 bu 
for the 1958-59 crop yeal Ontario 
winter wheat milled during the crop 
year amounted to 6,334,000 bu., com- 


pared with 6 229,000 bu. milled dur- 


ing the 1957-58 crop yeat 





Joint Meeting Planned 
By Millers, Chemists 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA A 
joint meeting of Texhoma District 7, 
Association of Operative Millers, and 
Lone Star section, American Associ- 
ition of Cereal Chemists, has been 


conducted Sept. 18- 
Kingston 


scheduled to be 
19 at Lake Texhoma Lodge 
Okla 

Sept. 19 


Talks during the program 


include: A discussion of self-ris 
Glenn Fite, Victor Chemi 
new milling equipment 
Horst, Buhler Mill En 
gineering Co.; address, Del B. Pratt 
Jr., national president, AACC; “New 
the Food & Baking In- 
Ruben Kachikian, Chas 
Inc.; “Our Daily bread 


Mrs. Baird's Bak 
lexas 


will 
ing flours 

cal Works 
(film), Alfred 


Horizons in 
dustry Dt 
Pfizer & Co 
(film), courtesy of 
eries, Inc Dallas 

A special business meeting for the 
AACC group only will the 
combined meeting which will _ be 
called to order at 10 a.m. by L. A 
Zerull, chairman, Texhoma District 7, 
AOM. The afternoon 
gin at 1:30 p.m., called to order by 
G. W. Schiller, chairman, Lone Star 
section, AACC 

Saturday evening's 
will include a cocktail hour at 6 p.m 
a banquet 


prec ed 


session will be 


entertainment 


followed by 


Stocks of wheat for flour in mill 
bins as at the close of July, 1959, 
amounted to 2,568,000 bu., of which 
875,000 bu. were Ontario winter 
wheat. Mill stocks of wheat for flour 
at the end of July, 1958, were 2,705,- 
000 bu., of which 547,000 bu. were 
Ontario winter wheat. 


Wheat Flour Exports 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports for July, 1959, 
amounted to 1,114,357 ewt., compared 
with a revised figure for July, 1958, 
of 1,453,443 ewt. Total flour exports 
for the crop year ended July 31, 1959 
amounted to 15,942,514 ewt., a de- 
crease of 1,614,372 ewt. from the re- 
vised figure of 17,556,886 cwt. ex- 
ported during the 1957-58 crop year 

Millfeed production for July, 1959, 
amounted to 56,000 tons, 7% more 
than the 52,000 tons produced during 
the same month of the previous yea! 
The breakdown for July, 1959, was as 
follows: Bran, 23,000 tons; shorts 
26,000 tons, and middlings, 7,000 tons 
Total millfeed production for the 
1958-59 crop year was 664,000 tons, 
compared with a millfeed production 
of 689,000 tons during the 1957-58 
crop year 








HALLOWEEN PROMOTION — Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., recently announced 
that its 1959 Halloween promotion 
for bakers will include a new “tricks 
or treat” bag, a colorful package in 
which bakers can sell cookies, dough- 
nuts, cupeakes and other items as 
Halloween treats. The complete pro- 
motion kit contains: Full-color Hal- 
loween treats poster, full-color dough- 
nut poster, two-color cookie streamer, 
“tricks or treats” bag streamer, Hal- 
loween specialties formula and pro- 
motion booklet, mask-bag, “tricks or 
treats” bag, cake doily and selection 
of five newspaper ads. 





Dr. E. G. Bayfield Named Director of Baking 
Industry Program at Florida State University 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—-Charles A 
Rovetta, dean, school of 
Florida State University, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. E. G 
Bayfield as director of the baking 
industry program. The three-fold 
program includes education for in- 
dustry executives, research and indus- 
try services 

Dr. Bayfield came to Florida State 
associate to Dr. L. A 
estab 


in 1952 as 


Rumsey (recently retired) in 
lishing the bachelor of science degree 
program for the education of future 
baking industry executives. This pro- 
education 


combines general 


instruction 


gram 
with 
cereal technology and business admin- 
The is sponsored 
and supported by the 
Bakers Assn. Recently, the program 
received research grants from Abbott 
Products Sales 


basic required for 


istration program 


Southern 


Laboratories, Corn 


Bayfield 


Dr. E. G, 





Co., Hercules Powder Co. and The 


business,, Pillsbury Co 


Dr. Bayfield received his master’s 
degree in Canada and taught four 
years of college there before coming 
to the U.S. to do further graduate 
work at the University of Minnesota 
in biochemistry and cereal chemistry 
The University of Alberta at Edmon- 


ton granted him the B.S.A. degree 
and McGill University at Montreal 
the M.S. degree. Dr. Bayfield was 
the Macdonald Scholar for Alberta 
while at McGill 

He received the National Milling 
Co. Fellowship for Ohio to do his 


Ph.D. thesis work at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Woost- 
er, and was granted the Ph.D. degree 
at Ohio State University in 1931 
During his 10 years at Wooster, he 
established the Federal Soft Wheat 
Laboratory there for the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 

In 1939, Dr. Bayfield went to Kan- 
State University. He was also 
cereal technologist in charge of the 
Federal Hard Wheat Laboratory dur- 
ing his six years there 

In 1945 Dr. Bayfield had the op- 
portunity to set up other laboratories 
when he became director of products 
control and research for a prominent 
milling company with headquarters 
in Chicago. Seven years later he was 
tempted by the opportunity to be of 
service in improving the educational 
background for junior executives in 
the baking industry and came to 
Florida State to help set up the cere- 
al technology teaching and research 


Sas 


laboratories 
Dr. Bayfield has authored or co- 
authored scientific papers 
He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science Association of Operative 
Millers and American Genetic As- 
sociation. He has been honored by 
election to Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, 
Phi Lambda Upsilon and Alpha Mu 


some 50 


September 15, 1959 


P. L. Welk Resigns 
Vice Presidency of 
Centennial Mills 


PORTLAND, ORE Philip L 
Welk, vice president, Centennial 
Mills, Inc., will relinquish his duties 
October 1, “in order to provide more 
time for his personal affairs,” it was 
announced recently by Moritz Mil- 
burn, president 


Mr. Milburn said, ‘“‘We are extreme- 
ly sorry to confirm this announce- 
ment. But, at the same time, we 


can say that Mr. Welk will continue 
as a working director for Centennial 
Mills, which will allow him to main- 
tain his contacts of many years’ 
standing among the leaders of the 
baking industry.” 

Mr. Welk has spent his life in flour 


ne aac 





Philip L. Welk 


milling, having first started his car- 
eer as a milling chemist in 1923. He 
later managed and was president of 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., as 
well as its division, the Western Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash., until 
the operation was sold to Centennial 
The fields of wheat research, milling 
techniques and railroad freight struc- 
ture were among the principal inter- 
ests that he closely followed 

Mr. Milburn also stated that during 
the past several years, Centennial 
Mills has worked toward strengthen- 
ing its organization through develop 
ing the executive ability of its 
younger men. “Mr. Welk has played 
a major role in th's training pro- 
gram,” he said. “‘Dugald MacGregor 
has worked closely with him in all 
phases of our operation, and we feel 
that Frank Rawlinson is extremely 
well qualified to direct the sales 
phase of this important We are 
confident our customers’ best inter- 
est will continue to be well served 


job 


BREA S THE STAFF F re 


NEW PLANT ANNOUNCED 
ST. LOUIS The Ralston 
Co. has acquired a tract of land near 


Purina 


Clarkson, Ontario, upon which a ce 
real plant will be built, it has been 
announced in St. Louis by Raymond 
E. Rowland, president of the com- 
pany. The 17-acre tract is located in 
Peal County approximately 10 miles 
southwest of Toronto. The new plant 


Canadian Na 
Pacific Rail 


will be served by the 
tional and the Canadian 
roads. Construction work will start 
immediately. The plant is expected 
to be completed by the fall of 1960 
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New Vice President 
For Colorado Firm 


Robert Pease, Jr. 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, Jr., 
has been elected vice president by the 
board of directors of Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co 

Mr. Pease, whose family has been 
associated with flour milling for sev- 
eral generations, is a graduate of Cul- 
ver Military Academy and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in flour milling admini- 
stration from Kansas State Univer- 
sity. He joined Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. 10 years ago and for the 
past four years has been manager 
of the company’s Oklahoma Flour 
Mills subsidiary of El Reno, Okla 


In his new official capacity at the 
general offices of the milling com- 
pany in Denver, Mr. Pease will be 


concerned primarily with mill opera- 
tions and production 


Manager Appointed for 
Oklahoma Flour Mills 


DENVER Appointment of Wil- 
liam V. Stevens as manager of Okla- 
homa Flour Mills, a subsidiary of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., was 
announced by Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent of the milling company 

Mr. Stevens has been with Colorado 
Milling & Elevator for 22 years. He 
was transferred from the Denver 
Flour Mills division of the company 
to the Oklahoma plant as assistant 
manager in 1953 

Mr. Pease announced also the ap- 
pointment of Frank W. Presley as 
assistant manager of Oklahoma Flour 
Mills. Mr. Presley joined Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. in 1938, start- 
ing at the Pueblo Flour Mills branch 
and later transferring to the traffic 
department of the Denver Flour Mills 
division 


BREAC s 


Pacific Group Picks 
1960 Meeting Date 


SPOKANE, WASH.—tThe 39th an- 
nual convention of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn. has been 
scheduled for June 8-9, 1960, at the 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, according 
to Merrill Sather, executive secre- 
tary 

The convention will be held on 
Wednesday and Thursday next year, 
rather than the usual Thursday and 
Friday 
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UAR WHEAT, FLOUR 
DEAL COMPLETED 


* 


WASHINGTON—The long awaited 
Public Law 480 authorization for the 
purchase of U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour by the United Arab Republic 
has been completed. According to an 
announcement by the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, the arrangement 
whereby the UAR will be able to 
make its purchases includes 170,000 
tons of wheat flour, with the contract 
period to run from Sept. 22, 1959, 
through May 31, 1960. The authoriza- 
tion includes 100,000 metric tons of 
West Coast white wheat and 100,000 
metric tons of soft red wheat 
tracting and delivery periods the same 
as for the wheat flour authorization). 
The sum of money involved for flour 
alone, excluding transportation costs, 
is approximately $13.6 million. 


(con- 





Chicago Board of Trade: 





Seminar Examines Futures Trading, 
Past, Present and in the Future 


By F. C. BISSON 


Northwestern Miller 
Special Writer 


CHICAGO —A Futures Trading 
Seminar, organized by the Chicago 
Board of Trade Sept. 10-11, sparked 


interesting discussions among the 
participants, with marketing spe- 
cialists presenting original think- 


ing and research on the past, pres- 
ent and future of commodity mar- 
kets. The seminar was the 12th in 
the of similar events aimed 
at broadening the knowledge of 
marketing among educators in the 
U.S. and Canada, particularly those 
engaged in the agricultural 


series 


eco 





Atkinson Inaugurates ‘Package Service’ 


To Bakers Via Great Lakes Carriers 


MINNEAPOLIS— Atkinson Milling 
Co. loaded 400 cwt. of bakery flour 
out of Minneapolis Sept. 11 in de- 
mountable trailer truck bodies, des- 
tined for delivery in Detroit and 
Cleveland via lake carrier from Du- 
luth. It marked the first resumption 
of “package freight service’ from 


Minneapolis since the system was dis- 
continued early in World War II. At 
that time the government comman- 
deered lake carriers 

Officials of Atkinson emphasized 
the fact that the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, with its new eastern 
terminals, is a large factor in resum 
ing the package service 

The trailer truck containers were 
expected to be lifted intact from the 
truck bodies at Duluth Sept. 16 by 
gantry cranes at the new Clure Mar- 
ine Terminal. Deposited on the deck 
of a lake carrier and securely fas 
tened by a special system, they will 
then be sent to Detroit and Cleveland 
for immediate delivery. At Duluth 
resumption of the package freight 


access to 


system 
panied by 
celebration 

Atkinson representatives present in 
Minneapolis for the initial iding in 
cluded Fred M Atkinso! 


Was expected t« te iccon 


ippropriate « nmunits 


preside nt 


Dudley J. Russell, secretary; Philip 
R. Mayer, traffic manager and Wil 
liam J. Whiting, assistant traffic mat 
ager 

Transportation of the flour was a1 
ranged by the Detroit Atlantic Navi 


gation Corp by Sher 


represented 


wood L. Hamilton, vice president in 
charge of traflic, and Leo J. Perry 
district traffic manager 

Mr. Mayer pointed out that the 
addition of package freight service 
by Atkinson will mean door-to-door 
delivery to its bakery flour custo 
mers in Detroit and Cleveland. The 
trailer-size containers will be hoisted 


the lake carrier at the terminal 
ther directly 


delivery 


from 
of destination unloaded 
onto a chassis for nmediate 


The 
bakeries not now served by rail ser 


particulal idvantage will be t 


ice 





‘PACKAGED FREIGHT'—Atkinson Milling Co. loaded its first semi-trailer 
of flour (400 cwt.) out of Minneapolis Sept. 11 bound for Duluth and shipment 
tu Detroit via lake carrier. The bakery flour will be delivered door-to-door 


in Detroit. Present to inaugurate the service were, left to 
Whiting, assistant traffic manager of Atkinson; Sherwo L. 
president of traffic for the Detroit Atlantic Navigation Corp.; 
son, president of Atkinson Milling; Philip R. Mayer, traf! 
Russell, secretary of Atkinson, and Leo J. I 


D. J. 


son; 


right, William J. 
Hamilton, vice 
Fred M. Atkin- 
nanager of Atkin- 

district traffic 


manager of Detroit Atlantic Navigation. 








nomics and business administration 
fields. 


this af- 
was planned and conducted unde1 


Like all of its predecessors 
fair 


the direction of the board's educa- 
tional advisory committee consisting 
of six educators of national reputa 
tion from as many colleges and uni 
versities from all over the continental 
U.S 

Serving during the past year, the 
current committee is headed by Paul 


L. Farris, professor of agricultural 


economics, Purdue University. Asso- 
ciated with him are: James R. Enix, 
extension wheat marketing special- 


ist, Oklahoma State University; T. A 
Hieronymus of agricultural 
marketing University of Illinois; 
raylor W. Meloan, chairman, depart 
ment of marketing, transportation 
and foreign trade, University of 
Southern California; Charles W. Mil 
ler, director, department of market 
ing Marquette University, and Ross 
Milner, extension grain 
marketing, Ohio University 


protessor 


economist, 


Historical Evaluation 
Welcoming the four speakers, 12 
discussants and some 40 participants, 


was Robert C. Liebenow, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade with 
Prof. Miller in the chair. Speaker at 


the opening session and presenting a 


formal paper entitled “Historical 
Evaluation, Theory and Legal Status 
of Futures Trading in American Ag 


ricultura Commodities was Prof 


Henry H. Bakken, department of ag- 
ricultural economics, University of 
Wiscogsin 

The original idea of contracting to 


buy or sell goods for future delivery,’ 
aid Prof. Bakken, “was not conceived 
New World as 


would have us believe 


im the some 
Recent findings 
indicate that 
the practice was in vogue as early as 


sources 


by economic historians 


the 12th century 

Touching on the subject of settling 
of contracts in a manner other than 
making or accepting delivery of the 
commodity contracted for, the Wis 
consin educator said: “From the very 
inception of futures contracts, the 


the transaction re 
the deal 


substi 


two parties to 
right to close out 
to a third party. The right of 
tution matter of 
and to uninterrupted trade 
and it is to be distinguished from 
As time went on, it 


served the 


Was a convenience 


necessity 


mere assignment 


became more and more evident that 
dealings in futures contracts were 
primarily settled not by delivery of 


the physical product 
the 
contracts 


but by cash dif 
where two 
either by 
offset each other 
Concluding his presentation, Prof 
Bakken that the truth of the 
matter is that the act of hedging sets 
off one transaction against another 
with the result of ‘zero owner! 
ship’. Hedgers transfer the risk of 
ownership to The real func- 
tion of commodity exchanges is that 
of pricing, publicizing and transfer- 
ring legal rights and titles to the 
things bought and sold. Speculators 
are the who perform 
(Turn to FUTURES SEMINAR, page 1 


ferences as in case 


hedgers design 


or by accident 


said 


net 


others 


ones those es- 
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Fill-in Flour Buying Only 


Activity; Trade 


Reluctant 


To Book at Current Levels 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


PWNHERE was a pronounced reluc- 
| tance of bakers and jobbers to 
purchase flour in the seven-day period 
ending Sept. 14, basically due to their 
well-booked position at present and a 
substantially higher 
sales were made in 


level of 
than when major 
August 
Several 
account by 


pi ices 


were being taken 
the mills to justify 
the slow business, with the 
comfortable position of buyers, of 
course, at the top of the list. A holi- 
day shortened week, too, contributed 
its share to the inactivity 

Added to the foregoing were the 
strong cash wheat situation and a 
slightly curtailed outlook for produc- 
tion, especially of spring bread wheat. 
Despite the cash market tightness, 
Southwest flour prices dipped 14¢ for 
The drop drew little re- 


factors 
into 
pace of 


the week 


sponse from buyers, however, for 
prices still maintained a level sub- 
stantially higher than that at which 


previous bookings occurred. A couple 
of fairly large bakeries stepped in for 
fill-in purchases, but limited their ac- 
tivity because of the price strength. 

In the spring wheat mills area 
prices held steady, bolstered by the 
Department of Agriculture’s 
crop which showed 
inother cut in total production—and 
the uncertainty of millfeeds 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
amounted to 65°% of capacity, com- 
in the spring wheat 


US 


Sept ] report 


p ired with 78% 


mills area and 30% to 35% in the cen- 
tral states and southeast 
Mills, for their part, see no im- 


provement in millfeed prices at pres- 
ent, considering the impact of heavy 
corn and milo crops. This is causing 
extreme caution in 
prices. And, finally, the 
which covered the coun- 
few into 
causing hesitancy on the 
buyers who might 
holdings 


them to exercise 
shaving flout 
hot weathe1 


try until a days ago cut 
bakery sale 
potential 


extend their 


part of 
otherwise 


In the absence of sales interest, 
flour mills have been pressing for 
shipping directions, with mixed re- 
sults 


Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 97°% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 106% 
a week earlier and 114°‘ a yeal 
(See tables on page 9.) 


ago 


Spring Wheat Flour 
Purchases Light 


Bakers and jobbers displayed very 


little interest in taking on additional 
supplies of spring wheat flour the 
past week. There was just enough 


p.d.s. business to hold sales level with 
the previous period, considering the 
curtailed nature of the markets ove1 
the Labor Day holiday 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
four-day week inted to 78% of 
capacity, compared with 61 in the 
earlier five-day week and 65% for the 
comparable week a year ago 

Prices were steady, but at levels 20 
to 30¢ over the point at which book- 
ings were made in early August. As 
in the Southwest, spring wheat bak- 
ery flour users and jobbers have 
enough on the books to carry them 
into December, with a few supplied 
into the next calendar year 


amo 


Clears and family flour, too, were 
almost featureless, with prices un- 
changed. Clears, when in demand, 
were moving little farther than from 
mill to mill. Family flour sales were 
slow, a natural result of termination 
of the recent special sales and order- 
ing-out period. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 75% of five-day capacity 
for the four-day week, compared with 
92% the previous week and 99% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 98% 
of capacity, compared with 107% the 
previous week and 111% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 91% of capacity, com- 
pared with 102% a week earlier and 
107% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 11, 100 lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.35@5.45, spring 
short patent $5.45@5.55, spring high 
gluten $5.75@5.85, first clear $5.05@ 
5.30, whole wheat $5.35@5.45; nation- 
ally advertised brands of family flour 
$6.90. 


Chain Bakeries Buy 
Meagerly in Southwest 


Sales of hard winter wheat flour 
last week were on the dull side, even 
though there was a little bakery flour 
buying by one or two chains. Volume 
for the week amounted to 65% of the 
five-day capacity, compared with 14% 
the previous week and 51% a year 
ago. 

The buying was done by a couple 
of chains that did not extend their 
positions as far as most when book- 
ings were made a month ago. By add- 
ing enough flour for about 30 days, 
they extended their position at least 
into December, it is believed, finding 
it necessary to pay more than when 
they bought in August. Since most 
other buyers are covered into De- 
cember, January or February, and 
the price is well above that which 
prevailed when major bookings were 
made, mills did not push for addi- 
tional business. Bakers have not been 





0 
Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 


Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











pressing, either. As a result, outside 
of the couple of accounts, sales were 
confined to the regular p.d.s. buying 
and occasional fill-in cars 

Although cost figures are still high, 
prices on bakery flour dropped about 
14¢ sack. Directions were very good 

Family flour sales were fairly good 
on nationally advertised brands, 
where shipping allowances helped 
stimulate ordering. Otherwise, prices 
are about unchanged. Directions have 
picked up with the start of school 
and the increase in home baking. 

Clears are tight and prices steady 
With a large volume of business com- 
ing up in the next few months—in- 
cluding flour for the United Nations, 
Indonesia, the United Arab Republic 
and others—mills are holding tight 
to their clears to see if they get some 
of this business. Industrial users are 
sitting tight; they have enough for 
now and hope that prices will drop 
in the next few months. A domestic 
relief flour award will be made this 
week 

Hutchinson flour 
new low for the year. Steadiness in 
prices served as a deterrent to new 
business, but the trade as a whole 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 30) 


bookings hit a 





Durum Harvest Ends; Market Steady 
As Mills Absorb Available Offerings 


‘HE durum and semolina mar- 
7 kets were quiet in the seven-day 
period ending Sept. 14, with the prin- 
cipal feature being completion of the 
harvest. Prices were steady, new sales 
of semolina were meager, and mills 
generally pressed hard for shipping 
directions 

Harvesting of durum was 83% com- 
pleted by Sept. 8, and good weather 
over the Dakotas after the Labor Day 
week end helped growers take in vir- 
tually all of the remaining crop 

Receipts at Minneapolis for the 
period were heavy, at 440 cars, plus 
another 150 cars on Sept. 14. But 
most mills completed a five-day run 
and the heavy offerings were well ab- 
sorbed. 

Hot weather over the nation during 
August was credited with hampering 
the consumption of macaroni and 
noodle products, but the advent of 
fall and school is expected to aid con- 
sumption. 


Production by durum mills for the 
week was reported at 100% of five- 
day with 102% 
the previous week and 122% for the 
comparable week of last year 


capacity, compared 


wheat delivered 
1l were 


durum 
at Minneapolis Sept 


Prices on 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.45@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.44@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.43@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.41@2.44 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.40@2.43 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.38@2.42 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of milis reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week 
5-day wk Wiy. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 6-13 163,500 163,884 100 

Previous week 163,500 °%167.204 102 

Year ago 156,500 191,66) 122 

Crop year 

production 

July |-Sept. 13, 1959 1.740.101 

July Sept. 14, 1958 1,790,553 


*Revised. tFour-day week 
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Millfeed Interest 
Moderate; Prices 
Holding Steady 


ILLFEED interest was only 

moderate in the seven-day pe- 
riod ending Sept. 14. Prices were gen- 
erally steady, although the undertone 
was soft because of the imminence of 
record corn and milo crops and the 
pressure being generated, as a result 
of this, against wheat millfeeds 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 46,696 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,652 tons 
in the previous week and 52,843 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: The local market was 
characterized by light demand and 
moderate supplies, with the latter just 
a shade ahead of the former at the 
end Sept. 14. The excess, however, 
was not serious enough to 
prices. 

Buyers of millfeeds, of course, are 
being influenced in a large measure 
by the current reports of high corn 
and milo production. The tendency 
here last week was for them to make 
cautious price inquiries about wheat 
millfeeds, but without atten- 
tion to making purchases 

Mills, for their part, were satisfied 
to forestall declines in view of the 
dominant interest in other feed in- 
gredients 

Quotations Sept. 14: Sacked bran 
$31.50@32, bulk $26@28; sacked mid- 
dlings $31@31.50, bulk $26@26.50; 
sacked red dog $45@ 46 

Kansas City: Millfeed demand im- 
proved somewhat in the week ended 
Sept. 14 but was still not rushing 
Jobber interest was more noticed than 
buying by feed mixers 


loosen 


serious 


large-scale 


However, it was generally felt that 
feed business had a little better tone 
and there was a trace of optimism 
displayed by flour mills. For the 
week, prices were up 50¢ to $1.75, 
sacked shorts rising the most. Sup- 


plies were readily available, although 
sacked shorts were not easy to find 
Quotations Sept. 14, carlots, Kansas 


City: Sacked bran $29.50@30.25 (up 
50¢), sacked shorts $36 25@37 (up 
$1.75); bulk bran $254 25.75 (up 50¢), 
bulk shorts $29.50@30.25 (up 50¢), 


bulk middlings $26.50 @ 27.25 (up 75¢) 
Ft. Worth: Millfeed supplies were 


very tight and demand was excellent 
for the limited offerings. Quotations 
Sept. 11, burlaps: Bran $39.50, gray 


shorts $45.50; bulk middlings $38.60 
delivered Texas common points; $1.50 
higher on bran, 50¢ to $1 higher on 
shorts and $1.50 higher on middlings, 
compared with the previous week 
During the 
while there 
amount of shopping around and in- 
quiry, trade has been anything but 
brisk. Commercial mixed feed manu- 
facturers are quite unanimous in re- 
porting further slackening in demand 
for their product, a rather logical de- 
velopment in view of the bountiful 
new crop prospect for feed grains. 

With the government's Sept. 1 offi- 
cial estimate showing nearly 600 mil- 
lion bushels more corn in sight this 
year than was ever grown in this 
country in its agricultural history, it 
is easy to reconcile the featureless 
situation now current in the local 
millfeed market 

Pricewise, both bran and middlings 

(Turn to MILLFEED, pagé« 1) 


week ending 
was a fair 


Chicago: 
Sept is. 
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Mixed Tendencies Displayed 
By Wheat Futures Markets 


HEAT futures were somewhat 
mixed in the seven-day period 
ending Sept. 14, with light market- 
the 


ings in Southwest causing 
strength there but the prospect of 
larger offerings being forced out at 


Chicago resulting in a softer tone for 


that market 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Sept. 14 were: Chicago—September 
$1.91, December $1.96% @%,, May 
$1.99!2; Kansas City—September 
$1.954s, December $1.97%, March 
$2.0143, May $1.98%; Minneapolis 


September $2.10%s;, December $2.124, 
May $2.107%. 
The tightness of free market offer- 


ings in the Southwest continued to 
rule prices in that area, with con- 
tracts steady to slightly higher for the 
period 


At Chicago, the possibility that the 
corn and soybean crops might 
wheat out of storage tended to soften 
prices, and futures dipped approxi- 
mately 1¢ for the week. This factor, 
however, was of influence only at Chi- 
cago and not in the spring wheat mills 
region or the Southwest, both of 
which have ample storage facilities 

Minneapolis futures showed softer 
tendencies, apparently the trade 
gained some degree of confidence that 


force 





as 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Sept. 1 report of production did not 
indicate a decline in spring bread 
wheat sufficient to cause any more 


concern than existed a month earlier 
Declines of 102¢ were registered for 
the period 

There was not much support from 


the export market the past week 
This, coupled with the holiday at- 
mosphere early in the period, ac- 
counted for some of the weakness 


Formosa and Brazil were inquiring for 
supplies, but without consummation 
of purchases. The only actual buying 
occurred when India took a couple of 
cargoes of wheat and Japan purchased 





700.000 bu. soft white from West 
Coast suppliers 
Spring Wheat Easier 

The cash wheat market at Minne- 
apolis turned easier after the long 
holiday weekend and prices were off 

* 

WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 14 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 


European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S, At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1!,¢ bu., Bay Port area 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the 


West.) 








2¢. But when receipts dropped sharply 
toward the close, prices recovered and 
finished at the previous week's level. 

The local commodity office offered a 
substantial amount of wheat on a bid 
basis in store at Duluth-Superior and 
announced sale of 400,000 bu. on Sept. 
10. This offer probably had a weaken- 
ing influence. Total receipts were 
sharply lower than a week ago and 
amounted to 2,270 cars. 


The average protein of the hard red 


spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
continued to hold well above a year 
ago, at 14.64%. This compared with 


13.48 for the same week of 1958. 

At the close on Sept. 11, No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring or No. 1 Northern 
Spring wheat, through 11% protein, 
traded at the December price; 12% 
protein 2¢ over; 13° protein 5¢ over; 
14° protein 8¢ over; 15% protein 10 
@11¢ over; 16% protein 13@14¢ over 
and 17% protein 15@17¢ over. The 
December future closed on Sept. 11 
at $2.12 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 


factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $ @2.12'/2 
11% Proteir @2.12' 
12% Protein @2.14'/2 
13% Protein @2.17'/2 
14% Protein @72.20 
15% Protein 2.222 @2.23' 
16% Protein 2.252 @2.26'/2 
17% Protein 2.272 @2.29 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium for No. | heavy 

One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 

To arrive div. pt. basis: | DONS or | NS 
58 ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.13, 
13% protein $2.16 14% protein $2.19'/, 
15° protein $2.22 16% protein $2.25'/ 
17% protein $2.28'2 


Cash Market Slow 
There was little feature to the cash 
hard winter wheat market at Kansas 
City in the week ended Sept. 14. Pric- 
es were down 4“¢ to up “¢ bu., the 


option advancing 4¢ and premiums 

remaining unchanged to down t¢ 
Supplies were a little more plenti- 

ful following the Labor Day week 


end, but demand seemed to keep pace 
and premiums held their own 
strengthened slightly teceipts last 
week totaled 495 cars at Kansas City, 
compared with 385 the previous week 
and 773 a year There was no 
change in the situation that finds 
farmers holding on tightly to their 
wheat. Subterminal and country ele- 
vators put a little more wheat on the 
market over the Sept. 12-13 week 
end, with the result that premiums 
dropped slightly on ordinary 

The accelerating milo, corn and 
soybean harvests may account for 
some of the pickup, as elevators are 
making room for the new grain. 

Buyers during the week included 
merchandisers, blenders, order buy- 
ers and processors, with the merchan- 
disers seeming to be the biggest fac- 
tor. Mills did not display any urgent 
interest in wheat. 

Premiums were off %2¢ bu. on both 
the high and low sides of ordinary 
and on the low side of 11.50% pro- 
tein wheat. Otherwise premiums were 
unchanged 


or 


ago 


Premiums were quoted Sept. 14 as 
follows: Ordinary 312@4¢ bu. over 
the basic September option of 
$195%; 1150% protein 5%4%@8%¢ 
over; 12% protein 8@20¢ over: 
12.50% protein 10@22¢ over; 13% 


protein 12@24¢ over; 13.50% protein 








A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Flour production in principa 





manufacturing 


Current 
Flour 


Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 








western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of al! 
mills in the U.S. expressed percentages 
*Sept. 6-13 *Previous Sept. 7-14, Sept. 8-15, Sept. 10-17 
959 week 1958 1957 1956 
Northwest 66 35 740.943 735,702 759 667 745 086 
Southwest 291.612 412,880 1,542,926 1,425,765 1,447,723 
Buffalo 522,853 530,459 521.758 651.015 607,475 
Central and Southeast 600 619 643.569 596.938 581,372 632,444 
Pacific Coast 422.679 491 646 470,669 358.994 336,452 
Totals 3.497 898 3.619.497 3.847.993 3,777,013 2,769,180 
Percentage of total U.S. output 80.2 80.2 7S 7s 75 
Estimated total U.S. product 4,36! 469 4,762,465 
Accumulated total this month 8171.44 3.809 972 
*Revised. tFour-day week 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated 5-day week ——July | to - 
*Sept Sept Sept Sept 
6-13 Pre 7.14 8.15 10-17 Sept. 13 Sept. |4, 
959 week 958 957 1956 959 1958 
Northwest 9 2 07 “4 2 7,308,197 7,290,595 
Southwest 25 9 8 a 09 14,874,913 14,229,004 
Buffalo 06 7 07 3 28 5,377,604 5,730,907 
Central and S$. E 93 { 6,434,231 5,773,298 
Pacific Coast 9 PT) 95 4,689,742 3,556,507 
Totals 97 6 4 38 684 687 36,580,311 
+Four-day week 
NORTHWEST Yea 9 020,95 1,258,218 123 
Minneapolis Two years ag 032.0 1,136,301 110 
Five-ye erage 107 
5-day week F Ten-yea sverage 104 
pacity ufput tivity Revised. *tFour-day week 
Sept. 6-13 231,00 4346 i 
Previous week 231,00 9 92 BUFFALO 
Year ago 231,000 89 99 5-day week Flour % ac 
Two years ago 237,000 64 09 pacity output tivity 
Five-year average Sept. 6-13 493,500 522,853 106 
Ten-year average 98 =Previous week 493.500 530.459 107 
Revised. *tFour-day week Year ; 487,500 521,758 107 
Principa nterior mills Ms esota ud Tw yeers eg 475,000 651,015 137 
ing Duluth, St. Pau North Dakota. Montana Five-ye sverage iis 
and lowa « ye sverage iil 
5-day week rs . tFou Jay week 
capacity utput tivity 
Sept. 6-13 494 500 +485 789 98 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week pat. 0 "528 03 7 Mills Iilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
voor ago oe. vee ae oa. J / 1, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
wo years ag 430,500 A Virg Georgia and eastern Missouri 
Five-year average 2 
Ten-year average 98 5-day week Flour % ac 
*Revised. *Four-day week spacity output tivity 
Sept. 6-13 643,75 +600 619 93 
SOUTHWEST Previous week 643.750 *643.569 100 
Kansas City Ye 1g 592,25 596.938 10 
5-day week F Two year 1g 570,25 581,372 101 
cones tout tivity“ Five-year average 95 
Te year sverage 91 
Sept. 6-13 ? 199,699 ’ Revised. +Four-day week 
Previous week 29,726 3 
- gi7 a4 @ 
ae : 59°46 PACIFIC COAST 
Five-yea average 0S Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Ten-year average ad California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
+Four-day week ; 
. . 5-day week Flour % ac 
Representative Mills. Outside of Kansas capacity output tivity 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Sept. 6-13 466.500 +422.679 91 
5-day week Flour ac Previous week 466,500 *%491.646 105 
apacity putput tivity Year ag 323,000 470,669 146 
Sept. 6-13 1,068,000 +1,091,713 102 Tw years ag 215,000 358,994 167 
Previous week 068,800 “1,183,154 110 Revised. tFour-day week 
13@26¢ over. and 14 protein 14@ milling types. Offerings were light 
28¢ over Export business picked up in the 
The approximate range of cash Pacific Northwest last week and soft 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 11 white prices advanced 1¢ bu. How- 
is shown in the accompanying table ever, demand for milling types sagged 
No. | Dark and Hard $1.98% @2.3! 14@3¢ bu. India and Japan each 
and Hard 97% @2.30 
se: § Bere ond hore Yu@izei, bought a cargo of western white and 
No. 4 Dark and Mare 93 @2.26 Korea bought 2 cargoes of white. The 
No. | Red 98% @!.99 . 
No. 2 Red 97% @1.99 latter, however, went to California 
No. 3 Red 96% @!.98 _ 
No. 4 Red 95% @1.97 sellers 
At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard wheat India has been authorized to pur- 
aad 1 ‘ Sy « ; "he 300.000 ; mE c - 
was selling Ser 14 $2.281%,@ chase 300 tons of wheat, and lo 
99914 delivered Texas ymmon cal exporters believe they will share 
points. Wheat of 13 tein was ina considerable amount of this busi- 
selling at a pre m of 2¢ and wheat ness. Corgestion is evident at termi- 
of 14% proteir a pre um of 4¢ nals and farmers are holding tight 
Exporters were iding $2.16 deliv- to their supplies. But exporters have 
ered at the Gul kemand was good sufficient wheat on hand to take care 
for export whe d only fair for of current bookings 
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FUTURES SEMINAR 
(Continued from page 7) 

ential tasks by assuming the risks _ the ‘subsidy-in-kind’ program provide 
with their own resources, based on additional evidence that it is the de- 
their own judgment mand for hedging which determines 

Discussants who commented on the _ the level of use of the futures mar- 
various points stressed in the Bakken kets.”’ 
presentation were James S. Schon- Becoming more specific in his ra- 
berg, vice president, Uhlmann Grain _ tionalization of the immediately pre- 
Co.; Prof. John Sharp of Ohio State ceding conclusion, he showed what 
University, and Prof. John D. Black had been happening during certain 


Harvard University 
Hedging Discussed 
The second seminar session opened 
with Prof. Enix in charge of the 
meeting. He introduced the speaker 


of the afternoon, Dr. Roger Gray, as- 
sociate economist, Food Research In 
titute, Stanford University, whose 


titled, ‘““The Importance of 
Futures Trading and the 
Futures Trading for 


paper was 
Hedging in 
Effectiveness of 
Hedging 
Plunging into his subject, Dr. Gray 
directed the consideration of his lis 
matter of the futures 
the significance of 


teners to the 
and 
isonal and yea! 
E-xpatiating further on the same gen 
ubject, Dr. Gray stressed the 
long-term trends that can 


pen interest 


its se to-year patterns 
eral 


presence ol 


be shown to rest upon hedging use 
He went on to say: “The long term 
decline in wheat futures business at 


relative to Kansas City 
World War I reflects the 


Minneapolis 
since about 


changing relative importance of the 
Twi is milling centers.” 

He ilso said that when “soft 
wheats became the effective delivery 


1953 and the mil 
this illustrated 


it Kansas City in 
lers ‘fled the market 


ividly the importance of hedging 
Only by a change in the contract to 
require a hard wheat delivery were 
the hedgers persuaded to return and 


preserve this market from complete 
iis ( 

Paying his respects to what has 
happened in many markets today 
which ha not been brought about 
by the markets themselves 
n t to their liking, Dr. Gray said 
that he was referring to the general 
lecline in the levels of futures busi 
ness at all contract markets. ‘This 
lecline he vid stems directly and 
primat from the reduced need for 
hedging occasioned by the extensive 
stock-carryin engaged in by an 
iwency of the feder overnment 
Recent increases in business owing to 


MEMBERSHIP TEAM—Members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade participated in a “discussion 


futures 
left to 


board's recent 


the team are, right (left 


team” 
marketing seminar. 
photo), 
Withrow, partner, Lamson Bros. & Co.: 
berg, vice president, UhImann Grain Co.; 
mann, oat broker and a director of the Chicago Board of 


periods in the coffee market at New 
York, in the wheat futures at Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City, in the Kansas 
City bran futures market and even 
in the Chicago soybean futures pit 
during a period when it was in what 
Dr. Gray referred to as its “rapid 
growing phase.” 

Referring specifically to the Kansas 
City bran market, Dr. Gray said that 
with negligible professional specula 
tion, hedging there became highly 
speculative. He said, “Flour mills that 
sought a hedge during the years of 
high bran prices encountered reluct- 
ant futures buying on the part of 
merchants and feed mixers. Subse- 
quently, these same mixers and feed 
merchants, in seeking to hedge sales 
or requirements at lower prices, en 
countered reluctant selling by the 
millers. The millers’ reluctance final- 
ly become complete, so to speak, in 
that they abandoned the bran market 

“While the immediate cause of the 
death of the bran futures market may 
be written in the coroner's report as 
‘the miller’s departure,’ still the un 
derlying cause was the poor general 
state of health of a market that lacks 
speculation.” 

Participating in the discussion fol 
lowing Dr. Gray's presentation, were 
James P. Reichmann, oat broker and 
a director of the Chicago Board of 
Trade; Dr. C. Price Wilson of Kansas 
State University, and Prof. Richard 
Phillips, Iowa State University 

Effect on Prices 

The second and final day of the 
seminar opened with Mr. Milner as 
chairman. The scheduled presentation, 
“Effects of Futures Trading on 
Prices’ was an exhaustive analysis on 
the subject by Prof. Hieronymus. Dis 
cussants who commented on his paper 


following its delivery were Richard 
M. Withrow, partner, Lamson Bros 
& Co.; Prof. Reynold Dahl, depart 


agricultural economics, Uni 
Geof- 


ment of 
versity of Minnesota, and Prof 





during the 
Members of 
Richard M. 
James S. Schon- 
James P. Reich- 


Trade, and Walter M. Goldschmidt, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Continental Grain Co. During a recess members of 
the Wisconsin contingent toured the trading floor (right 
photo). Left to right are Robert C. Liebenow, board of 
trade president; Henry H. Bakken, the University of Wis- 
consin, and Charles W. Miller, professor and director of 
the department of marketing at Marquette University. 
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MARKET IMPACT—Speakers at the Chicago Board of Trade seminar had 
an opportunity to discuss the probable market impact of the government's 
current, all-time-high estimate of corn production just as information about 
the crop was rolling in on the news ticker. Pictured from left to right are 
Paul L. Farris, professor of agricultural economics at Purdue University; 
Henry H. Bakken, professor of agricultural economics at the University of 
Wisconsin; Roger Gray, associate economist, Food Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University; T. A. Hieronymus, professor of agricultural marketing at the 
University of Illinois; Warren W. Lebeck, secretary, Chicago Board of Trade, 
and Allen B. Paul, economist with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


frey Shepherd, department of eco Commenting on the broad-scale les 


nomics and_ sociology Iowa State islative interest and the reams and 
University reams of legislative testimony, plus 
In his introductory remarks, Prof much other literature, both in defense 


of and in opposition to futures trading 
the University of Illinois educator 
scored the general failure to get down 
to cases and, as he said, “specifically 
address the question of the effect of 
futures trading on commodity 
and arrive at a definitive answer.” He 


Hieronymus said that particularly at 
the legislative level, a large share of 
the discussion concerning futures 
trading revolves around the effects of 
that activity on the level and varia 


bility of commodity prices. “Specula prices 


tors he said, “have been accepted 

as necessary offsets to hedgers but became quite critical of the failure 
beyond this point, they have been to do just that, saying that “this is 
generally castigated. The bulk of the 4 truly remarkable state of affairs 
opposition to speculators has been that does not speak well for the ex- 


Exchange 
generally 
Hieronymus 
Antici- 


Commodity 
economists 


changes, the 
Authority or 
although in passing, Prof 
did mention, “The Theory of 


centered in Congress and in the Com 


modity Exchange Authority.’ 
Pursuing that 


tion complex still further 


governmental oppos 
he touched 


patory Prices” by Holbrook Working 
on the matter of passage of recent . ‘ 
as being a currently advanced ap 
legislation which has actually pro ; 
; proach to this important problem 


hibited futures trade in onions, sayin 


He blue-printed three that 


steps 


that the official conclusions reached ; 

undoubtedly reflected the suspicious should be taken along these lines 
attitude maintained by farmers re (1) the speculative pricing function 
garding futures markets of commodity exchanges should be 


described; (2) the general theory of 
the influence of speculation on prices 
should be established, and (3) a sys 
tem of empirical analysis of the spec 
ulative influence should be de\ 
and applied to the question 

While describing his own 
presentation as “the first approxima 
tion of this triumvirate of needs,” he 
admitted it is far from final and that 
although “‘a seminar of the kind now 
has the disadvantage of 


ised 


seminal! 


in progress 


exposing one’s incompleted work to 
easy criticism,” still it does present 
the opportunity to get “uncompleted 
thinking out the files and available 


for building 
On the subjects of market liquidity 


upon 


and price stability, Prof. Hieronymus 
is a firm believer that a large volume 
of trading affords the key to them 
when he said “the greater the ratio 


of the volume of trading to the open 
interest, the more liquid and hence 
the more stable the price will be. It 
has been many that 
as price changes become frequent and 
substantial, the volume of trading in- 
Most of the persons observing 
this tendency have concluded that a 
volume of trading and much 
SEMINAR, ; 


observed times 


creases 


large 





You have an outer space 
problem, too... 
THIS outer space 


It determines how you succeed in the daily 
“Battle of the Food Store Shelves.” 


Millers all over the country have found Bemis Becote 
Paper with Bemis fine multicolor printing their 
most successful weapon. Bemis flour and 


meal bag sales prove it. 
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Bumper Rice Crops 
Threaten Wheat 


Market in Japan 


TOKYO, JAPAN For the fifth 
consecutive year, Japan is expecting 
another bumper rice crop. James 
Hutchinson, director of Western 
Wheat Associates, Tokyo Office, re- 
ports the 1959 crop will be the second 
largest, if not the largest, crop ever 
harvested. There is still a large carry- 
over from the 1958 crop, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
is faced with a rare problem of plan- 
ning a program to increase consump- 
tion of rice. 

Normally, Japan is plagued with a 
shortage of rice and a thriving black 
market. Rice imports have decreased, 
however, from 1,079,000 metric tons 
in 1953 to 500,000 metric tons in 
1958. Meanwhile, under a government 
of Japan approved policy, wheat im- 
ports have maintained a level in ex- 
cess of 2,250,000 metric tons 

The government of Japan has not 
announced any plans for reducing im- 
ports of wheat, Mr. Hutchinson said 
However, improved farming tech- 
niques, the use of commercial ferti- 
lizers and farm chemicals are result- 
ing in higher yields and a realization 
that once considered “bumper crops” 
may be the normal production in the 
future 

During the past eight years Japan 
has been the largest market for Pa- 
cific Northwest wheat. The wheat 
growers, through their commissions 
and associations, have been coopera- 
ting with the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, In a large scale nutrition educa- 
tion program to expand the use of 
wheat foods in the daily ag 8 se diet 
as a supplement to rice. The Japanese 
government has encouraged and sup- 
ported this movement because: First, 
wheat costs about half as much as 
rice on the world market; and second, 
wheat foods improve the nutritional 
level of the predominantly rice diet 

Japan has traditionally been a food 
deficient nation, importing approxi- 
mately 4 million metric tons of food 
grains each year. The population of 
90 million people lives on a total land 
area in four major islands about the 
size of Oregon and half of Washing- 
ton. Experts have predicted that due 
to this small land area and the fact 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
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that only about 15% of it is tillable, a shortage of US. dollars in Japan, Carl Co pley Dies 


Japan may never be self-sufficient for and a trend toward the increased use 

food. of hard wheat in Japanese bakery PORTLAND—Funeral services for 
While the succession of large rice products Carl Cooley, 75, long-time Pacific 

crops is only a threat to wheat im- Wie oy Northwest ‘grain industry member, 


ports now, Mr. Hutchinson stated James pomrer Dies were recently held at Eugene. He 


. Seana » Dacifia “th- : 
that the growers in the Pacific North served as office manager and cashier 


west face an immediate problem of ST. LOUIS—James M. Lugenbeel, of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., here 
increasing competition from other 66, formerly director of the Analytical from 1937 until his retirement two 
wheat exporting nations. During the Laboratory of Merchants Exchange, years ago. Mr. Cooley started in the 
past marketing year, Japan has re- St. Louis, died in St. Louis recently. grain industry in 1913 when he joined 
duced over-all imports about 5%; but Mr. Lugenbeel had been associated the H. W. Collins Grain Co., Pendle- 
has increased imports about 15% from with the Merchants Exchange for ton, where he worked until 1930 when 
Canada, with a like reduction in im- more more than 40 years, and had he moved to Portland and became af- 
ports from the U.S. headed the exchange'’s laboratory filiated with the Farmers National 

The reasons for the reduction in from the time of its organization in Grain Co. From 1933 to 1937 he was 
U.S. sales, Mr. Hutchinson said, are 1929 until his retirement in 1958. with the Continental Grain Co. here 
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Another EKCO pre-tested premium that moves — , : . 

d - Ekcoloy items over 3,000 nationally-advertised 

merchandise! “Extra-Heavy Feel” denotes strength _.. all with the ’ ‘ ° 

and years of service. EKCOLOY’s satin finish gives new Pull'N best known premiums in the 

faster, more even baking. Easier to clean less Hang Handle. world... priced from 4c to $89.95, 


sticking of baked goods. Bakes thoroughly from 
edge to edge. 
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It always pays to see EKCO 
before you select your next premiums 


To increase your sales and distribution, you should packs, in-packs, save-a-tape, traffic stimulators or 
consider an EKCO “Proven Premium Promo dealer loaders, EKCO has the right premium. 
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The Story of Flour Milling in Michigan .. . 
Colorful Saga of History in the Making 


By FRED N. ROWE, SR. Young men now in Nite in Michigan are fortunate 

in having such a rich heritage .. . they will do well to ponder 

FINHE history of flour milling in the manner in which problems were solved by their predeces- 

| Michigan is so closely related sors, keeping ever alert to change and accepting the chal- 

to the history of the various milling lenge of the future with an open mind—FRED N. ROWE, SR. 

associations that they must be con- 

sidered together formation without which this record cumseh, Mich., in 1835. According to 
At the outset I want to acknowl- would not be possible. the September issue of the 1920 
edge indebtedness to the American There are two classes of mills American Miller, one of the original 


mills in Michigan was built in 1838 
on the Fawn River in St. Joseph 
County It was _ four-and-one-half 
stories high, run with water power, 


\ lley The J > , or PF: 
Miller, The Northwestern Miller, a grist and commercial or merchant 

; Sh ’ < Tr » T)- . rr 
number of millers and others for in mills. The power used through the 
years has been about in this order: 





Horsepower, windmill, water, steam 


ee . 99 diesel and electric. The location o RPP PP PPA 
DURAMBER mills has pretty definitely followed 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Rowe is 


a pattern of wheat production, popu , 
» board of the Valley 


SEMOLINA lation and transportation facilities chairman of the A 
. - City Milling Co. at Portland, Mich. 


The first mill of record in the U.S 
maces regen , His report on the history of milling 





4 FANCY No. 1 was a horsepowered mill built in 1626 ‘<< idan tom eae ak Ge 
foal : c #) as “se “, é “] ‘re " » : 
Milled from Carefully Selected on Manhattan Island. The records 6 , : Fred N. Rowe, Sr. 
show that in 1833 a grist mill wa annual meeting of the Michigan State 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT ; ; ite al ‘ Millers Assn. at Mackinac Island. 

built in Dowagiae by William Renne- Michigan State Millers Assn. was still 

SSS oe predecessor of Dowagiac (Mich. ) ———ew—ern" —comewhat in doubt when I under- 
Milling Co . t a 

AMBER MILLING DIVISION The first grist mill in the city of had no railroad, but a capacity of 100 ook this job 

é ; The first milling journals were pub- 


The bbl. for 24 hours. 
A number of other Michigan mill- lished in the year 1873, and the first 
ing companies or their predecessors millers’ meeting recorded was held 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Grand Rapids was built in 1834 
next mill in the state was at Te- 











date way back; for example: Hayden in Cleveland in June of that year for 
Milling Co., Tecumseh, 1835; King the purpose of organizing a millers’ 


EK xX Cc © p t 1 oO n a | B a k e€ r df Fl oO u r S Milling Co., Lowell, sy ay association. This began the Millers 


Milling Co., Dowagiac, 





Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, 1862; Star of 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE the West M lling Co., Frankenmuth, 
is Vatey Ce Suiing’ Corgan’ | STAR OF THE WEST 
eo es 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. Rapids, 1867; Voig t Milling Co., Grand > ¢ 2 2 
; MILLING COMPANY 


ABILENE, KANSAS Rapids, 1870, and Harris Milling Co., 
— . Owosso, 1871 NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
( city 4,000 Cwts. Daily Grain St se 4,700,000 s. ' 
aie alae tia = — ; Bus It is my purpose to give only an Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 





outline at this time, but I do expect 
to complete in more detail this inter- 
esting history and furnish it to the 


A. FE. BAXTER ENGINEERING co. Michigan State Millers Assn. for a George Urban Milling Co. 


permanent record 




















Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators Michigan millers’ mathematics seem ah 
and Feed Mills to vary like their philosophies, poli More Than 100 Years of Milling 
then ‘eneiie Geaetians dé nl 
1311-1318 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK ics, products, practices, promotions, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
and prices, so the actual age of the 
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GREAT BEND & Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
ence | terminals are strategically located to serve 
* you from your favored area. With a milling 
pcinhanige sary ia | background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 
picking just the right wheats to meet your 

LOCATIONS OKLA. needs. Call us. 
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Flour Mills of America 
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FT. WORTH INCORPORATED 
TEXAS GRAIN DIVISION 


20 W. 9TH STREET - KANSAS CITY, MO. + BA 1-2006 
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Any baker who selects his flour 
with care equal to that we use in 
choosing wheat for RODNEY flours 
will certainly be pleased with the 


results obtainable with these top 













quality brands. Not many mills can 
match the infinite pains we take 


with wheat selection and testing to 











insure the topmost baking quality 
for RODNEY flours. That's the rea- 
son these flours are first on the list 
in so many leading baking plants. 
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which later became 
Federation. 


National Assn., 
the Millers National 
Twenty-four of the 52 mills repre- 
ented were Michigan mills. The first 
annual convention of this Millers Na- 
tional Assn. was held June 3, 1874, at 
the Southern Hotel in St. Louis 
Jacob Barnes of the A. X. Carey Co 
was president and D. B. Merrill of 
Merrill & MeCourtes, Kalamazoo, was 
secretary-treasurer. 


Early Mills 
stated, at that time, 25 
mills made nearly 1.5 million bbl. 
flour the year before, which was three 
times the production of 20 years pre- 
and that the actual capacity 
was nearly double the production. 
interesting to note that in 
1840 the mills in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, total- 
ing about 1,200 mills, produced about 
I flour made in the 


30° of all the 
country—-yet few of them were com- 


It was , 
1OusS 


It is 


mercial mills 
The third annual convention of the 
national association met in Milwaukee 


in June, 1876 
Now to get to the Michigan State 
Millers Assn 


According to annual reports of the 
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association up to 1935, date of or- 
ganization would have been in 1875; 
but in 1935 the date would have been 
placed in 1881, while in 1940 and sub- 
sequently, it would have been 1865 

A letter I received from Carrol! K 
Michener, at that time editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, indicated that 
the association was organized in 1865, 
and also, this fits a report of the 1939 
meeting which spoke of this associa- 
tion as the “oldest living association 
of millers.” The present stationery of 
the association says that it was found- 
ed in 1864. Actually, in January of 
1875 a call signed by 19 Michigan 
millers was sent out to Michigan 
millers for the purpose of organizing 
a Michigan State Millers Assn., auxil- 
iary to the Millers National Assn. The 
meeting was set for Feb. 16, 1875, in 
Detroit, and officers were elected: J 
D. Hayes of Central Mills of Detroit, 
president; W. W. Hatch of Hatch & 
Craw of Lowell, Mich., vice president, 
and Wellington Hibbard of Hibbard 
& Graff of Grand Rapids, secretary- 
treasurer. 

It is of particular interest to note 
that the first president of the Millers 
National Assn. was from Grand Rap 
ids and from a predecessor company 
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LORANGER GRIST MILL—This is the interior of the Loranger Mill which 
was built at Monroe, Mich., in 1832. Marks of the axes which shaped the 
overhead oak supporting timbers are still visible. The wooden shafts conceal 
the cup conveyor system used to transfer flour to the bolter on the upper 
floor. From the upper floor the flour would drop in chutes to the sacking bin. 


of Valley City Milling Co. I am sure 
that it is likewise of interest to Ralph 
Voigt to note that the first secretary 
of the Michigan State Millers Assn 
was Wellington Hibbard of Hibbard 
& Graff of Grand Rapids, a predeces- 
sor of the Voigt Milling Co., and to 
King Doyle that the first vice presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. was W. W. Hatch of Hatch & 
Craw of Lowell, a predecessor of King 
Milling Co 

At a meeting of the state associa- 
tion held May 8, 1875, the delegates 
to the national association were in- 
structed to favor the formation of a 
Millers Insurance Co. 

Back in those early days they ap- 
parently had competition, as _ evi- 
denced by a little verse published in 


the American Miller in 1875: 
Don't let your angry passion rise 
Because your neighbors advertise 


And draw away the dimes; 


But boldly do as they have done, 
Pursue the course they have begun 
And drive away dull times. 


Meetings were held in some 20 or 
25 different places in Michigan, chief- 
ly Lansing, Grand Rapids and Detroit 

Through the years more than 35 
men have served as president of the 
association. 

Chronologically, here are 
the interesting happenings at associa- 
tion meetings: 

In April of 1875, a premium of $100 
was offered for the best sample of 
wheat and $50 for the second best 
sample, excepting Diehl wheat. 

In 1876, millers all over the country 
were fighting claims for infringement 
of middlings purifier patents. A quote 


some of 


from The Northwestern Miller of 
Sept. 15, 1876: “Millers of Ohio were 
a good deal like the Indian who had 
been preached to until he felt the 


necessity of becoming civilized, where- 
upon he bought a silk plug hat and 
supposed that, decked out in that 
would be admitted into the 
society without further sacrifice 
of wearing pants or shirt!" (Evidently 
some of the Ohio millers did not 
readily join hands with mills of other 
states in fighting these patent claims.) 

\t a meeting in 1878, the state- 
ment made that profits in that 
year were not as much as they were 
15 years before. At that same meet- 


alone, he 


best 


was 


ing, H. A. Hayden of Tecumseh 
stated, “We cannot mill our white 
wheat, but it is wanted for export. In 
Engiand they grind together three 
kinds of wheat; our wheat for color, 
a low grade of red wheat for strength 
and an amber wheat for flavor. It was 
certain that Michigan white wheat 
could not be ground alone with sat- 
isfaction, so it must be mixed with 
hard reds or spring wheat.” 

In that same year it was reported 


that 1,571,926 acres of wheat pro- 
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You can expect leadership in flour quality from I-H. 


c a Ll a Ll n| There is a long record of production skill behind |-H 


brands. You can depend on the progressive record 
of this company to keep its products always in the 
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duced 29,450,126 bu., or a yield of 
18.74 bu. per acre. An editorial in 
The Northwestern Miller of that same 
year that every miller, 
whether he owned a large or a small 
become a 


suggested 
should, if possible, 
member of his state association. 

In 1879, the New York Produce 
Exchange passed a resolution that 
the bushel and gallon must go. It was 
in that year the George T. Smith Co. 
of Jackson started manufacturing a 
middlings purifier. One hundred and 


mill, 
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Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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two Michigan millers then belonged 
to the national association. 

In 1820, at a meeting in Kalama- 
zoo, the association levied an assess- 
ment of $10 per run of burr, new 
members’ initiation $5 per run, and 
assessment of $5 per run. This was 
the year the association was reor- 
ganized. 

In 1881 it was suggested that the 
Michigan millers form a Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
the company was organized that yea! 

In 1882 the wheat yield was 18 67 
bu. compared with 13.74 bu. in 1876 

In 1885 the Michigan millers meet- 
ing was held in Chicago and the 
George T. Smith Co. of Jackson fur- 
nished a train to Jackson for a con- 
tinuation of the meeting and a visit 
to their plant. 

In 1887 it was reported that the 
mills represented at the Jackson 
meeting were grinding 6 million bush- 
els of wheat annually, or a production 
of approximately 9,000 ewt. flour in 
24 hrs. 

The meeting held Feb. 8, 1888, at 
the Morton House in Grand Rapids 
had the largest attendance to that 
time. 
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HISTORIC SITE—This flour mill at Dundee, Mich., was a landmark for near- 
ly 100 years. It was eventually purchased by the late Henry Ford, with the 
purpose of preserving it as a relic of the pioneer days. However, the mill was 
condemned by state authorities as a fire hazard and ordered to be razed some 


years ago. 


In 1889, at the winter meeting held 
in Jackson, 12,620 bbl. daily capacity 
signed an agreement to regulate price 
and output. At the March 21 meet- 
ing in Lansing, grain grades were dis- 
cussed and grain mixing was de- 
nounced. At this same meeting some- 
one suggested a respirator for millers 
and other workers in dust. 

In that same year, in September, 
there was a meeting of the Michigan 
Stone Millers at the Wayne Hotel in 
Detroit. One of the subjects discussed 
was “Who Owns the Ice in the Mill 
Pond?” 

In 1890, at the January meeting in 
Lansing, it was announced that Michi- 
gan then had over 700 flouring, feed 
and grist mills. At the summer meet- 
ing held in Lansing it was decided to 
obtain printed order blanks for the 
use of millers, and also, to furnish 
members with the names of brokers 
and representatives, and a list of 


names of parties “tricky” and un- 
businesslike in their dealings. The 
association then had 62 active mem- 
bers with a capacity of 12,275 bbl. in 
24 hours. 

The secretary announced fairly 
good compliance with rule and regu- 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


Behind all the laboratory findings, bak- 


ing analyses and similar standards of meas- 





urement, there must be another and more 
important standard for good flour. That is 
the desire of the miller to produce the best. 
That’s a standard to which POLAR BEAR 


always measures up. 
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The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
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WM KELLY 


Mi INKE 


It’s a sure sign of good bread—the KELL Y’S FAMOUS 
name on your flour. For this well-known trade mark 
means superior flour for the production of superior 
bread. Yes, KELLY’S FAMOUS proves a helpful 
friend for any baker striving to lead his market with a top 
quality loaf. 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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lation No. 1, article 8 of the bylaws 
which read: ‘Members of the asso- 
ciation would not put flour in a mem- 
ber’s local market at less price than 
that member asked for a like grade.” 
The secretary also announced that he 
had made arrangements for member 
mills to make purchases at special 
prices in all lines, including regrind- 
ing and recorrugating rolls, and that 
it had saved the members a consid- 
erable amount. 

It was in that same year, 1890, 
when Michigan, Ohio and Indiana 
formed the tri-state association. 

At the Jan. 28 meeting in 1891, held 
at Lansing, the matters of insurance, 
investment, production, etc., were dis- 
cussed. At that time the association 
had 66 members with a total capacity 
of 12,820 bbl. daily. At the July 9 
meeting of that same year, the secre- 
tary announced he had secured spe- 
cial prices on sacks for the members; 
at that time there were 70 members 
with a daily capacity of 13 080 bbl 

In 1892, at the January meeting in 
Lansing, it was decided to try and 
obtain a uniform price for Michigan 
flour in eastern markets 

In 1893 the Fish Chute Bill was 
killed, but the Telegraph Bill was 
passed in the Michigan state legis- 
lature. At the June meeting, held in 
the Michigan State Building of the 
World's Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago, it was proposed to refuse to sell 
millfeed except on sight draft, and 
the proposition carried 

In 1894, at the meeting in Lansing, 
a system of weekly reports giving the 
price of wheat and the price of flour 
and millfeed to outside markets was 
started 

In 1895, the millers were much in- 
terested in a better quality of wheat 
especially white wheat. At the sum 
mer meeting in Grand Rapids, there 
was a large attendance and the sub 
ject of indiscriminate quoting of 
freight rates by railway lines, which 
had about paralyzed mills at interior 
points, was discussed 


In 1896, at the meeting in Lansing, 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND 














. . ope 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














“For SUPER Results 


(25/7 USE QUAKER 
r", fl BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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it was stated that about 4 million ford reported that the year book of In 1900 and 1901, with the able 
barrels would be ground in that yea! the U.S. Department of Agriculture leadership of G. F. Allmenderger, 
by all Michigan mills, or approximaté said Michigan produced 23,700,000 president, of Ann Arbor, membership 
ly 26,000 ewt. daily. Prices at that bu. wheat in 1897, and that about 4 of the association increased 100% in 
time were: Patent flour $3.93 bbl million barrels flour were produced, 18 months. 
straight $3.46 bbI ;_bran $11.66 ton - aay ee oe omy. A large number of ladies were 
and middlings $12.66 ton. In 1900, at the meeting in Lansing present at the 33rd annual meeting at 
Package differentials then, with the in January, it was stated that the the Downey Hotel in Lansing on Jan 
cost of barrels 30¢ each, were about Michigan millers then claimed the 21, 1908. At the winter meeting at 
as follows: % Cot—same as barrels; longest rollcall among state associa- the Downey Hotel in January, 1909, 
% Cot—deduct 10¢; % Cot or jute tions. That same year, according to the largest attendance up to that time 
deduct 15¢; % and % Pap—deduct the census figures, Michigan rated was announced. 
15¢; 1/16 Cot—10¢ over barrel. 10th, with 479 mills, and that the The summer meeting of 1909 was 
In June, 1898, a meeting was held average price paid for wheat was 69¢ held July 27 and 28 at Wenonah 
for the first time at the agricultural bu., and the average price of flour Beach, Bay City. Fred Henry of St. 
college at East Lansing. Prof. Mum- $3.71 bbl. Louis, Mich., came to the meeting 
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How Bill and Jim make 
Commander Larabee 


1 Geto 6 Guy foie 


Building bread or fine furniture . . . you'll find no 
better craftsmen than Commander Larabee grain 
buyers Bill Sudduth or Jim Whitacre. It takes keen 
eyes and skillful judgment to select the right grains 
for building famous Commander Larabee bakery 
flours ... and it takes the same attention to detail to 
reach perfection in the shop. 





*‘We have no magic formula for buying grain,” Jim 
says modestly, ‘‘We just strive hard, keeping alert to 
detect changes in quality.” 


Confirmed do-it-yourselfers before the word was 
coined, Bill and Jim have developed remarkably 
similar interests from different backgrounds. Bill, 
for example, “‘swept’”’ his way into the grain busi- 
ness in our old Nokomis elevator. He knows milling 
inside and out. For Jim, on the other hand, the 
world of grain evolved in snow-white labs with their 
orderly hedgerows of test tubes and the watchwords 
“accuracy” and “quality”. For years now, they’ve 
worked as a team. . . tackling each problem with 
diverse experience. 





























G For Commander buyers, the “‘pit’’ is the ‘‘door- 
way to the mill.’”’ The premium is on training and 
the ability to make decisions with an instinctive 
sureness of the kind of flour the baker wants. It’s 
here that Bill and Jim really swing into action as 
a grain buying team. 
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with his wife and daughter in their In 1916 a large amount of flour was chasing agent to purchase only Michi the years were important. Some, es- 

new automobile, 54% miles in 2% being hauled by motor truck gan flour for state institutions pecially the summer meetings, were 

hours. In 1917 and 1918 per capita con- A joint meeting of Michigan and held in resort areas, affording more 
Members attending the June 7 sumption of flour was reported at Wisconsin millers was held June 20 time for social activities and recrea 

meeting of 1911 at the Cadillac Hotel 1.30 bu. compared to 5.62 bu. in 1908 1929, in Milwaukee tion 

in Detroit visited the Millers Indus- and 1909. The mills at that time were At a tri-state meeting in Toledo in Discussion Topics 

trial Exposition at the Wayne Pa- running full time. It was in that year June, 1931, the following prices wer What did 

vilion. that President Woodrow Wilson is- announced Wheat 35@45¢ bu 

sued a proclamation to cut consump- feed $8@10 ton 


“Milled in Michigan” was adopted : ui 
7 — tion of wheat and wheat products by On Jan. 27. 1932. the association 
as a slogan at the summer meeting aK: 


in 1914 at the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium in Battle Creek 


they discuss at these 
meetings in addition to the subjects 
already mentioned? About the same 
as now: Wheat crops, grain grades, 
had the largest attendance in 20 grain improvement, surplus flour, uni- 
In November of 1921, after exhaus- years form flour grades, yields, invisible 
tive baking tests and comparison of In 1945, at the Detroit meeting, the wastes, spontaneous combustion, ex 
In 1915, the bag was replacing the costs, the Michigan millers were suc- newly organized Family Flour Insti plosions, milling machinery, power, 
wooden barrel and a new sack closing cessful in getting the state adminis- tute was brought into discussion insurance, patent rights, freight rates 
machine was put on the market. trative board to instruct their pur- Naturally, all meetings throughout other transportation costs, brokers 
commission men, salesmen, terms ol 





sales, consignment, 30 days, cash 
package differentials, cost sheets 
competition from outside mills, ad 
vertising, merchandising, prices, com 
petition of other food products, and 
in the last few years, sanitation, flour 
weight problems, package labels, food 
additives trade practices, mental 
dental public health programs self 
rising flour programs and legislation 
We recognize, of course, that today 
of the subjects frequently dis 
ssed in another era would be taboo 
Ilerman Steen, retired chief execu 
officer of the Millers National 
leration. furnished some figures on 
icity for Michigan mills a few ol 

‘h follow 

24-HOUR CWT. CAPACITY’ 
Cwt 
19.750 


“‘As go the sun and rain, so grows the grain,” is part of 

Jim’s philosophy. He sweats out daily TWX reports from 

the producing areas like a baker planning the Wednesday 
golf game. Mental charts of every important change in mills having a capacity of 
weather jn key areas will influence his future buying 952 agreement to 
| d output 1890. 62 


1891, 70 mills, 26 





American Ace 


A superior bread 


flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


‘‘We feel it, smell it, and sometimes even taste 

the wheat,” says Bill. Then Bill and Jim add their 

own subtle findings to the official examination re- 
ports. Only the soundest, cleanest wheats . . . from 4) Bill spends extra time, extra work to check at our lab 
a few select varieties, are chosen by Commander’s on the baking volume and gluten strength as well as pro- 
talented buyers. tein and test weight. Such follow through on more than Cable Address “RAYBAR” 
: 22,000 samples a year contributes to superior buying 


judgment . . . provides the uncanny knack of buying , i ‘ W ’ | ‘ 
_ wheat that will top the baker's individual requirements. I D E A ER 
on GRAIN COMPANY 


v= > - 5 , , —- . 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 


Night or day you'll find Com- Export and Domestic Forwarders 
ees = mander Larabee men out in the mE 


bread shop to see first hand how 

the crop is performing... and to 
_ offer helpful advice from detailed 

knowledge of t his season’s wheat. Bourse Building Chamber of ( apenas e 

Yes, knowing the wheat—from PURRASELPSNA ©, PA. BALTINGEE <, 10, 

berry to baking. . . is essential to 

the Commander Larabee buyer. 











Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 











LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


Bakers by the hundreds agree that Commander Larabee for 75 Years 
quality and ultramatic blending make the work easier 
and profits bigger. The finished loaves are day-to-day 
assurance that Commander teams like Bill and Jim are 


ee f ou, » baker, an ; ande 
aie SC SLOGAN SPECIAL 
Pa) = 


-™ / 











L4C kn UY Oak: WW FLOAT 


. ey 
COMMANDER Wy On ttt DaKORY Fé Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


LARRABEE 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND: MINNEAPOLIS 
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160 ecwt.; 1898, not stated, 26,000 Improved roads, better distributing quality soft wheat flour, have made Congressman Sued 
methods, modern retail stores, aggres their mark in the flour markets of 


cwt 

The 1953 roster showed 25 mil] sive advertising and merchandisin this country, and with ever improved By Feed Company 
members, but I do not know the ca- government regulations requiring ex- grades of Michigan soft wheat and a ELKADER, IOWA—Ralston Purin: 
pacity tra clerical work to keep the neces- continuing improvement in milling Aug al — --—SURse eed rurina 

At the present time, 1959-14 Michi- ‘Sary records, destructive fires and ex- methods, there should be a bright Co. claims in a petition filed in dis- 
in mills. members of the association, Cessive costs of replacement, the pro future for this highly specialized trict court here recently that Rep 
have a daily capacity of 24,950 ewt gram of sanitation—and many others — product Leonard G. Wolf (D., Iowa), who op- 
In addition to this, I am informed were the determining factors in Michigan men have served with erated a feed firm here before his 
that there are six other mills not closing many a small local flour mil! equal credit to themselves and this election last year to Congress, owes 
iffiliated with the association but Soft wheat flour granules are smal! association, on boards of directors, the company $16,000 due on two 
having a combined capacity of 700 spherical particles, and soft wheat executive and other important com- promissory notes. . 

t flour is distinguished not only by the mittees, and as officers of our state Attorneys representing Ralston 

From these figures it can be seen character of the wheat from ‘which it association, the Millers National Purina allege that the notes signed 
that. while there are fewer mills, the is milled but by the method of mill Assn. and its successor, the Millers by Mr. Wolf provided money to pay 

National Federation, the National for the purchase of material formerly 


total daily capacity has been well ing. . - 
eenleiaiead Michigan mills, by producing a high Soft Wheat Millers Assn., the Wheat handled by the congressman. The 

Self-Rising petition states that the notes, signed 
Dec. 30, 1957, promised repayment at 
$200 a month, starting Feb. 1, 1959. 


Flour Institute, and the 
Se Flour Institute 
The young men now in the milling 
business in Michigan are fortunate in - F 
° . . . 
Flour bu ers kn ee a - h oe — — Arthur Higgins Named 
Ow do well to ponder the problems an ‘gee 
y oe how they were solved by their pred- To New DCA Position 
ecessors, keeping ever alert to con- ee + i 3 ee 
stant changing conditions and ac- NEW YORK E. Simonyi, presi 
cepting the challenge of future oper- dent of the industry supply group of 
. : : . iC, : “ie > 
ations with an open mind, a willing- DCA oe Industries, Inc., has an- 
ness to work, a desire for accomplish- nounced the promotion of Arthur 
ment, and a serious endeavor to Higsins to national sales manager of 
emulate the high ideals of a former the bakery division Mr. Higgins came 
generation of millers to DCA after five years in the armed 
7 forces, starting as a sales assistant 
In 15 years with DCA he was elevat 
ed from salesman to national ac- 


Vancouver Flour ' 
counts executive to sales managet 
Exports Increase He has a long and varied experience 
in all phases of DCA’s bakery opera- 
VANCOUVER— Aided by a large _ tions 
the North Dakota Mill and shipment to India, flour clearances 


from Vancouver in July showed a 


Elevator is located right in substantial increase over the previous 
month and also the same period a 
the heart-.of the wheat country, vear ago. July exports were 495,740 











—BREAD iS THE STAFF « LIFE 


BREA S THE STAFF F re 





t rin f 9 ewt., compared with 273,620 ewt. in as 
hus Gssuring you - 100% June and 271,440 ewt. in July, 1958 Plain and Self-Rising 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! The India shipment totaled 261,380 A Flour Without Equal 


cwt. and the next largest clearance 
was to the Philippine Islands, 38,040 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR ewt. Other shipments were: 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA Central America 57,460; Hong BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


Kong 27,100; West Indies 20,720; 


Anywhere 








Japan 43,900; Straits Settlements 18,- @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 
980; Thailand 13,800; Chile 7,000; © Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Panama 8 300; Denmark 200 and Fiji Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago Islands 880 ew! 


MILLERS OF - aa ia . - oa ss 
e WHEAT and RYE * ROCK RIVER” "RE ODGETT’S” RYE son 0nrs, 
an All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





























For wheats of finer baking qualities, remember to 
call us. We know milling wheats. Our storage fac- 
ilities are immense. Phone Grand 1-7070. We will 
serve you faithfully. 





| hia BURRUS WII RY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ee OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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WHICH PAPER 
IS BEST 











your Chase Bag representative py 
gives you 
the unbiased answer 


Stretchable, non-skid, creped or 
regular kraft... fully bleached, - . . 

d — oa # a 
semi-bleached, colored outer sheet. . . (ie, 
Chase Bag buys paper for multiwalls ~ 4 

om 5 
~4 _ : 
the paper that best fits your product, your filling a a 
machinery, your shipping, storing and handling needs. “Se! 
~ 


CALL YOUR CHASE REPRESENTATIVE WHENEVER YOU 
HAVE A BAGGING PROBLEM ... HE'S A SPECIALIST 


AT CUTTING PACKAGING COSTS 


BAG COMPANY 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 


on an open market, to your best advantage! 


This means unprejudiced advice from mad 





your Chase representative . . . he'll help you select 


‘ 





oe 





BAG PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF BAG SPECIALISTS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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Competition, Imperfections of Commodity 


Markets—the Economic Consequences 


By R. A. GOLDBERG 


same goods tend to equalify easily 
and quickly.’’* The boundary of grain 
marketing, therefore, excluding any 
space explorations, is the world. 
The function of the price of a com- 
modity in a grain market or any 
market is two fold. It is to act (1) as 
result and signal. The 


ject, a definition of the term mar- 
For our purposes, 
seems the most 

understand by 


order to discuss this broad sub- 


ket is appropriate 

Cournot's definition 
fitting “Economists 
the term market, not any particular 
market place in which things are 
bought and sold, but the whole of a 
any region in which buyers and sell- 
ers are in such free intercourse with 
that the prices of 


(2) as a 





*Cournot, Recherches sur les Principes Math 
ematiques de la Theorie des Richesses, Chap- 
the ter IV 


one another 
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RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


Bartlett 
nd 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES ALSO: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 





BAltimore 1-1212 
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entenmial mitts, inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 
® Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 
© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 


® Domestic and Export Millers. 

© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 
© New. . . complete quality contro! and 
baked products laboratory. 















Spokane Mill 
MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 








price of a commodity in the world 
grain market indicates the “result” 
of the current supply and demand 
relationship that exists for this com- 
modity and acts as a “signal” as to 
future needs and supplies of this 
particular commodity. In discussing 
imperfections one must keep in mind 
that imperfections are the uninten- 
tional and intentional distortions of 
an accurate price making marketing 
system either through human and 
technical errors or through specific 
public or private designs. 

Using Cournot’s marketing defini- 
tion, the market includes all of the 
buyers and sellers that produce, 
process, assemble and eventually con- 
sume grain products. Because this 
market is so broad, I would like to 
use specific areas of competition 
within the grain marketing system 
to analyze the types of competition 
we have and what imperfections, if 
any, exist 
]_ The first competition that we nor- 

mally think of is the competition 
that exists on the farm. The five mil- 
lion farms in the U.S. do not have 
one common base or one common 
interest. Each crop is in competition 
with every other crop in order to 
take first place in the bread basket 
of our calorie conscious population 


Concentration 

Ten per cent of the farms produce 
over 50% of all products sold. The 
size of farms is increasing and the 
number of farms is decreasing. Just 
as in other types of business, con- 
centration and integration are tak- 
ing place at the farm level. Although 
we have three main farm organiza- 
tions in the U.S., within these or- 
ganizations there are many conflicts, 
and the interest boils down to a 
commodity by commodity approach 

From the funnel of farm 
competition we move to next 
area of competition: 


large 
the 
9 The country elevators. Again the 
_ trend that exists in farm 
competition exists here. There are 
fewer and larger country elevators. 
The ownership of these elevators is 
becoming more concentrated 
We have evidence of this in our own 


same 


also 


Minneapolis and Duluth markets. 
Over half of all the grain in North 
Dakota and Minnesota is handled 
through cooperative elevators. Over 


one fourth of the receipts of particu- 
lar grains in the Minneapolis market 
is handled by one cooperative mar- 
keting agency so we have fewer 
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buyers from the farms, and fewer 
sellers to the processors of grain 

At the next level, have the 
~“"" terminal elevators and the proc- 
essors. I was surprised when I first 
came to the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change to see how few buyers there 
are of each particular commodity. In 
the case of barley there are five or 
six main maltsters and about five 
main terminal elevators. In the case 
of flax there are four main proc- 
essors, and four exporters. In spite 
of the few buyers and the few sell- 
ers, competition could not be more 
keen than it is at each level of com- 
modity selling and buying, and mar- 
gins are exceedingly small. I asked 
one prominent exporter on the trad- 


we 


BPBBBB IID ID IT 


EDITOR'S NOTE — Mr. Goldberg 
is with the Moorhead Seed & Grain 
Co., Minneapolis. His address was pre- 
sented before the recent marketing 
seminar for college instructors con- 
ducted by the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, with the original title, “Com- 
petition in Markets; Do Imperfec- 
tions Exist, and What Are Their 
Economic Consequences?” 


PCP BPPB PDP PP PP 


ing floor what the value of friend- 
ship was in this particular market, 
figuring that with so few buyers and 
sellers this would be a most impor- 
tant ingredient. He said about one 
sixteenth of one cent. It was his way 
of saying that friendship was mean- 
ingless. Personal friendships are 
made on the trading floor, but they 
do not stand in the way of a very 
fierce price competition 

At the next level beyond the ter- 

minal and processor level we 
have the ultimate wholesale and re- 
tail outlets for these particular com- 
modities. Again, the same conditions 


exist here as in the other areas of 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 


and Self-Rising 




















SP ycochenilan 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 
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grain marketing. The supermarket 
stores and chain stores are a nor- 
mal, natural symbol of marketing 
today, and the corner grocery store 
is almost non-existent. 

And finally, the fifth area of 

" competition is the export mar- 
ket. Again, this is a market of few ex- 
porters, but nevertheless, of extreme 
competition. 

Using this broad picture of relative 
types of competition in the markets 
for grain, let us turn to the over- 
all trend of grain marketing in Min- 
neapolis as a case in point. The 
main trend in grain marketing here 
is vertical integration 

The movement of bringing various 
functions under the direction of one 
company has received impetus from: 
(1) government programs; (2) short- 
age of raw materials during World 
War II; (3) the instability of mar- 
kets in recent years; (4) the co- 
operative movement; (5) capital re- 
quirements ($180 billion of 
and (6) management 


Raw Materials Needed 

During World War II, those in the 
merchandising business realized that 
they had to have raw materials to 
merchandise; hence, they have gone 
into the business of having coun- 
try sub-terminals to obtain grain, 
adding to the concentration of own- 
ership of country elevators. In ad- 
dition to moving backward, they have 
moved forward into national 
and international markets 


assets), 


also 





THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
































As this movement took place, 
transportation became an all-impor- 
tant item. In fact, much grain busi- 
ness was done on a cost basis to 
make a profit on the transportation 

Other forms of integration took 
place as milling firms with a stable 
working operation decided to diver- 
sify by going into the merchandising 
of grains apart from their milling 
operations; eventually they went into 
the processing of oil meals. Others 
moved backward to the farm and 
operated their own livestock opera- 
tions. Still others had a more loose- 
ly arranged type of operation be- 
tween the farmer, feed manufactur- 
er and packing plant 

What do these recent trends mean 
to those of us in the Minneapolis 
market? 

1. A good effect is to provide 
more stability in the procurement of 
supplies and in obtaining markets 
for those supplies 

2. A bad effect has been that the 
economies of moving raw materials 
to the nearest processing operation 
have bypassed the terminal markets 
Consequently, in some cases, the ter- 
minal market, such as Minneapolis, 
no longer reflects the usual move- 
ment of the crop. Samples of the 
various commodities do not show up 
on the floor, and because the cash 
market no longer is representative, 
more fluctuation and instability take 
place on those commodities not ver- 


tically integrated—-they move at an 
exceedingly low margin of profit 
Distorted View 

3. Those trends mean that we 


cannot all be international firms be- 
cause, if we try to imitate an or- 
ganization that can blanket this 
country and the world market, and if 
we only blanket a small area, we 
get a distorted view of the usual 
conditions of supply and demand that 
exist in the particular commodities 
in which we are interested. 
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usually supplement a larger 


In most cases the small 
gain the support of the larg 
by performing an operation 


cheaper mannet 
5. These 


continue a 


trer f iy ) 
rends o ntes 


tive groups. However, « 
these integrations 
smaller level) w reach a p 


the company 


opportunities because energ 


used in 





Aged a 


To insure uniformity « 


firm's 
firm can 


ition will 
d they will be encouraged 
by government, private and « 


firms 6. Also, one must keep in mind 
in & that farmers as a group do not pre- 
fer vertical integration; they prefer 


opera gaining power for their particular 
tually Crop 

at the 7. Nor does the farmer have to 
where worry that businesses will engage 
lissing in farming because the huge invest- 
S are ment involved in land, equipment, 
that ete. ($180 billion), is usually much 
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erated 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Jing 


You can’t buy a better flour . 


Or receive better 


It pays to 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


service . 







FLOUR 


Or be in 


talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 








should be used in the horizontal mar- 
kets available to the small firm 


horizontal integration to obtain bar- 


To increase absorption 


Or get a better value 


better hands 


25 














: : 1. Nor does this mean that we 
: Interstate : just sell out to the b‘gger firms 
: GRAIN CORPORATION : because there are special areas of 
: * crops and services that a small com- 
: ENID wae + pany can perform with low over- 
: > ; O ORTH : head that a big company cannot af- 
Scesssscvssesecuccrscovecetererececetesssesesssesees ford to get into. These operations 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








GRAIN 





| MINNEAPOLIS 


EEE 





VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 


F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS FLAX 


Founded 1862 


DULUTH 


























TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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better utilized in off-farm than on- 
farm functions 

8. Farmer equals middleman 
through direct sales and purchases, 
discount house and one-stop agricul- 
ture 

9. Social integration 

10. Vertical integration is no pan- 
acea; initiative, inventiveness and 
hard work make for profitable op- 
erations—not form of busi- 
ness organization. 


for one 


Having looked at the competition 
that we have in grain markets using 
the broad term of that market, and 
having looked at the general trend 
of grain marketing in Minneapolis 
and Duluth, let us take a look at 
the imperfections that exist in our 


marketing system 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The most important imperfection 
is a lack of knowledge of our local, 
national and world market. It is 
difficult to bring buyer and seller 
together at an equitable price with- 
out such knowledge. Several things 
come to mind when I speak of this 
term; ie., the St. Lawrence Seaway 
has changed the operations here at 
Minneapolis and Duluth a great deal. 
From the competitive point of view, 
it has changed it to this extent: The 
world market has been brought closer 
to this market—in fact, we are a 
world market here, and the adjust- 
ment to this knowledge has not been 
fully appreciated by many. We ana- 
lyze supply and demand relationships 
without giving full credit to the 
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foreign demand or lack of demand of 
this particular commodity. 

This has been true of commodities 
such as flax, which in the past two 
months has risen over 40¢ bu. It was 
true of barley last year, when export 
barley was selling in competition 
with malting barley. 

There is a lack of railroad under- 
standing—and distortions that came 
about because of a change of rate. 


Other Examples 
Other examples brought to mind 


are lack of knowledge of the role 
of transportation, i.e., the first crop 


that moves in this area is usually 
barley, and it moves from places 
such as southern Minnesota and 


South Dakota first. This was the or- 
iginal malting barley area, and rail- 
roads give specific rates for barley 
that are more attractive than are 
existing on the railroads in other 
barley producing areas such as North 


Dakota. Therefore, the buyer, when 
buying southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota barley which moves 


first, tends to buy not only the bar- 
ley, but the favorable railroad ton- 
nage. In so doing, he is setting a 
market -.for a commodity that will 
not have this advantage in a few 
weeks. The country buyer normally 
is not aware of such a situation and 
buys on the basis of the current mar- 
ket. Because there is no hedging de- 
vice available, the country buyer will 
take a loss once this first barley hits 
the market and the tonnage advan- 
tage is not behind this commodity. 

The second imperfection, or broad 
category of imperfection, exists in 
this market and other grain markets, 
because of technical situations or 
mechanical situations. Technological 
progress has made it much easier to 
harvest and transport grain. The har- 
vest that used to be dragged out over 
a month or two is done in a week or 
two. When you realize that a good 
deal of this grain is going to be con- 
sumed over a 12-month period, and 
supplied over a short period such as 
a week or two, you can imagine the 
pressure that exists in the market 
when this occurs. Again, the barley 
crop of last year and this year are 
perfect examples. 


Price Supports 

One program that has evened out 
this market glut has been the price 
support program. But price supports 
have now been reduced to a point 
where the cash market no longer 
looks at them as a particular ceiling 
around which to revolve, but rather 
floor, and a very low floor. 
Therefore, the importance of season- 
al pressure marketing becomes more 
dramatic as price supports become 
lower. 


as a 


One protection to the farmers and 
to the handlers of the grain during 
this period has been the weather. If 
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the weather is rainy and gloomy and 
the harvest is slowed because of it, 
there is loss of quality and quantity 
that is true—but the market glut 
of the particular commodity has a 
chance to be avoided as the flow of 
the commodity becomes more even 
into the market. 


The next imperfection, and one that 
can never be overlooked, is human 
imperfection. People who grow the 
grain, the people who process the 
grain—all are human—and mistakes 
of judgement are just as common in 
this market as in any other. Because 
of this, people become overbearish 
or over-bullish, and the pendulum of 
the clock swings too high or back 
too far. 

Another imperfection that exists in 
the human area is the day-to-day re- 
sponsibility of people involved in the 
industry. Because most of us are 
loaded down with detail—we do not 
have the opportunity to take a broad 
look at the market. 

The fourth main area of imperfec- 
tion is that brought about by govern- 
ment action. Government programs 
in the past have been both helpful 
and harmful. They have been helpful 
in stabilizing price fluctuations. They 
have been helpful in providing con- 
stant inventory evaluations. However, 
they have been harmful because of 
the uncertainties of government ac- 
tion. If government policy is 
a particular commodity at the 
ket price, and the government con- 
tinues to sell this commodity and 
offers it at a lower and lower price, 
thereby establishing its own market 

a downward cycle takes place. The 
government is always placed in a 
difficult role. If it does not offer any- 
thing for sale, then the grain handlers 
and the private trade are able to 
work out sales on their own. On the 
other hand, if the government does 
not sell its products in competition 
it is accused of not trying to get rid 
of the surplus. The most trying im- 
perfection of governments is the “un- 
certainty” in an area where more 
certainty could be maintained. 


to sell 


mar- 


The above imperfections cause wide 
price fluctuations—and the market 
is doing its job of reporting a result 
and a signal. The consequence of 
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these imperfections is an attempt by 
all segments of the trade to allevi- 
ate these price fluctuations and to 
provide a more stable market. This 
is done by (1) an increase in the 
training of men in responsible posi- 
tions through cooperation with col- 
leges and other educational institu- 
tions, (2) closer cooperation among 
the segments of the trade—some- 
times called vertical integration, (3) 
improvement of storage and trans- 
portation facilities to handle season- 
al gluts, (4) an attempt by both pri- 
vate and public policy makers to 
view agriculture as part of the whole 
economy and to pattern policies ac- 
cordingly, and (5) a more active role 
by exchanges and other groups that 
represent all the segments of the 
trade to find improved ways of pro- 
viding a better grain market in the 
very broadest meaning of the term. 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Centennial Mills 


Closing Feed Unit 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Centennial 
Mills, Inc., has announced that it is 
closing out its Centennial-Crown 
Portland Feed division, effective Sept. 
14, 1959, after 30 years in the Pacific 
Northwest feed business. 

Officials said Centennial feeds still 
will be manufactured at Centennial’s 
Wenatchee plant for distribution in 
the territory now served by the We- 
natchee mill. Certain specialty lines 
such as Crown's complete quality line 
of mink and fur feeds will continue 
to be manufactured and distributed as 
at present. 

“The Centennial and Crown man- 
agement takes this opportunity to ex- 
press its appreciation to the many 
loyal and friendly dealers, feeders and 
farmers who have supported Centen- 
nial and Crown feeds over the years,” 
Moritz Milburn, president, said in 
making the announcement. 

“Arrangements have been made for 
a continuous supply of similar feeds 
for their customers by an important 
feed milling company. 

“The decision to discontinue the 
Portland Feed division was reached 
in order that greater effort could be 
directed to the company’s principal 
interest — flour milling. Centennial 
Mills is one of the largest flour mill- 
ing companies in the Pacific North- 
west with wide distribution outlets in 
both the domestic and export mar- 
kets.” 

All Crown feed accounts have been 
turned over to Albers Milling Co., 
and Crown field men are now on the 
Albers staff. It is understood that 
Albers will buy feed manufacturing 
equipment from the Portland Crown 
plant. 
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Canadian Trade 
Minister Making 
European Visit 


TORONTO — Gordon Churchill, 
minister of trade and commerce, left 
Canada Sept. 2 to hold trade discus- 
sions in the U.K., Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Italy, Greece and Belgium. 

Mr. Churchill attended the Scottish 
Industries Fair in Glasgow and was 
guest of honor on Canada Day. He 
then proceeded to Stockholm for the 
St. Erik’s Fair in which Canada par- 
ticipated for the first time. This 
trade fair, held from Sept. 2 to Sept. 
13, is one of a number at which Ca- 
nadian commodities are displayed to 
prospective customers. 

During his visit to Scandinavia, 
Mr. Churchill will be accompanied 
by John T. Dallas, commissioner of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, and will 
discuss the sale of Canadian wheat 
and other grains in that area. He also 
expects to hold discussions with the 
ministers of commerce in Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, and to meet 
with leading businessmen in _ those 
countries. 

While in Italy, Greece and Belgium, 
Mr. Churchill will call on senior cab- 
inet ministers and review trade con- 
ditions with resident Canadian gov- 
ernment trade commissioners. He will 
also have discussions, when in Brus- 
sels, with the presidents of Euratom 


and the European Economic Com- 
munity. 
Mr. Churchill will arrive in Lon- 


don on Sept. 21, to attend the meet- 
ing of Commonwealth finance min- 
isters, and is expected back in Can- 
ada Sept. 25. 
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SURVEY 





CSS some of the information it will 
need to answer questions of investi- 
gators as well as provide a_ basis 
on which to negotiate the new agree- 
ment. 

The first storage agreement was 
put into effect in 1939, and there 
have been many changes and re- 
negotiations since that time. The 
present agreement was put into et- 
fect in 1956 

“We have been able to et the 


storage job done under terms of the 
present agreement, so there was no 
reason to renegotiate up to now,” Mr 
Palmby said. “We purchased no bins 


last fall, and we are in a comfort- 
able position for the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” 


Mr. Hanson that the sur- 
vey was designed by expert techni- 
cians in the USDA, utilizing experi- 
ence from previous grain storage cost 
studies and adapting this knowledge 
to the needs of the present study 
“It would have better if we 
could have engaged an outside group 
to conduct the survey, but we have 


stressed 


been 


the personnel available to do the 
job,” he said. 

Care has been taken to select a 
proper panel of warehouses to be in- 
terviewed, he said. A total of 450 
country elevators will be studied 
along with 427 terminal elevators 
Results of these interviews can be 
projected to within \ of 1° o! sta- 
tistical error when applied to the 
entire grain storage industry, Mr 


Hanson said. Survey plans have been 


approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget 

Interviewers will be accountants 
who possess good judgm nt, and they 
will be given an intensive trainings 
for 10 days before going into the 
field. A pre-test is now being con- 
ducted at 30 elevators 

“Our tabulations can be examined 
by anyone, but no one will have ac- 
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individual 


information on 


cess to 


firms,” Mr. Hanson said 


Statement Modified 
This latter statement modi- 
fied by Mr. Hanson in later question- 
ing. Asked if the tabulations will be 
available to the trade, Mr. Hanson 
replied that a decision on publishing 


was 


the results has not yet been made 
However, he said that people repre- 
senting the grain trade will be told 
how survey conclusions were reached 


and that they will be given adequate 
time to study the results prior to the 
negotiations 

Here 
tions fired at 

Question: 
tabulated ? 

Mr. Hanson: We may use punch 
cards, although that hasn't been defi- 
nitely decided 

Question: Will we be given a copy 
of the questionnaire the sur- 
vey Starts? 

Mr. Hanson: No. The questions may 
be misunderstood or interpreted in- 
and this would throw off the 


some of the other 
CSS officials 
How the 


are ques- 


will results be 


before 


correct ly 


survey results 

Question: Will the grain men in- 
terviewed be given a copy of the re- 
sults on their individual interview 
forms ”? 

Mr. Hanson: Yes 

Question: The Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. has adopted a policy 
that country line elevators asked to 


interviewers to 
Minne- 


participate will refer 
the main offices of the firms at 


apolis. Will this create any problems 
for CSS? 

Mr. Hanson: We will get informa 
tion from the proper sources 


Question: What if your interviewers 
don't get from 
tors” 


Mr. 


answers some opera 


Hanson: Statistical methods 








A. Lehman 


George 





Sales Post Announced 
By American Flours 


NEWTON, KANSAS—The ap- 
pointment of George A. Lehman as 
general sales manager has been an- 


nounced by American Flours Co 


Newton 
Mr Lehman joined American 
Flours in 1953 as assistant sales 


His earlier experience was 
in laboratory operations with Acme 
Flour Mills Co Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Also, he was reared in a mill- 
ng family. His father was manager 
of Geary Mill & Elevator Co., 
Okla., for many years 

Ralph Kroeker has been advanced 
1oO assistant 


manager 


Geary 


sales 


manager 
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will make allowances for this. Thev 
will be counted as an absence of a 
return 


Question: Wi)! 
sued when 
an elevator 

Mr. Hanson: No 
men will be 
appointment 


news releases be is- 
interviewers plan to visit 


The warehouse- 
informed and a suitable 
time made 

Question: How long will an individ 
ual interview take? 

Mr. Hanson: We are allowing three 
days for each interview 


Question: How will you differen- 
tiate between costs of flat and con- 
crete storage” 


Mr. Hanson: The results should bal 
ance out to get an average figure for 
depreciation 

Question: How can 
costs of a flat-storage 


you compare 
operator who is 


open only one month of the year for 


the corn takeover with an operator 
who is in business the year around? 

Mr. Hanson: The results should 
give each the proper weight in the 
survey. If there is any way to break 
out these different costs, we will try 

Question: When will the interviews 
Start? 

Mr. Hanson: Sometime late in Octo- 
ber 

One grain man who participated in 
a “pilot” survey commented from the 
floor that “the study didn't tell us 
how much it cost to store grain and 
showed that our feed mill was losing 
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$1,500 a month.” He urged grain men 
who are interviewed to use normal 
depreciation schedules and not the 
fast write-off permitted for tax pur- 
poses 

Mr. Hanson commented that the 
questionnaire had been changed quite 
a bit since the pilot study was made 

Mr. Palmby summed up the session 
with this comment: “We will negoti- 
ate a contract. It will be a good one 
and we will uphold it. We cannot re- 


fuse to make contracts with new 
people. The contract includes incen- 
tives. We are determined that the 


priyate grain trade will do the job of 
storing government grain. The con- 
tract will be attractive enough to 
encourage expansion of storage space, 
but it will not be so attractive that 
we cannot defend it.’ 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








Nearly 
all are prices 
well below 3akers 
indicate they will play out the string 
firmness holds, and that 
limited selling for 


showed complete disinterest 
booked well ahead at 
current levels 
if market 
means extremely 
the next 60 days. Operations were on 
a 100%; 
Wichita mills 
of capacity last were 
again very light, averaging only 23%, 
with 27% the preceding 
year ago. Shipping 


basis 

operated at 100% 
week. Sales 
compared 


week and 63° a 


directions ranged from fair to good. 
Prices were unchanged. 

Quotations Sept. 11, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat short 


patent bakery flour $5.05@5.15, 
standard 95° patent $4.95@5.05, 


straight $4.90; established brands of 
family flour $6@6.90, sacked, with 
the higher price representing nation- 
ally advertised brands delivered in 
this area; first clears with 11% to 
13.50% protein $4.10@ 4.15, first clears 
of 14% protein $4.15@4.20, clears of 
1% and higher $3.70@3.95. 
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Soft Wheat Flour 
Demand Lethargic 


The demand for soft wheat flour 
remains highly lethargic, with little 
evidence of the market returning to 
life at present. With the relatively 
heavy bookings that were made early 
in July, there seems to be no very 
logical reason at present to expect 
the market to shift out of the rut 
that it has been in for the past 60 
days. 

At Chicago, fill-in business of in- 
dividual—and_ inconsequential—size 
continues to filter in. It appears to 
be just enough to cover an occasion- 
al bare spot, thereby helping mills 
to keep their plants operating at a 
good clip. Shipping directions, on the 


other hand, present no problem at 
this time. Sales, based on a four- 
day week, were at 30% to 35% of 


capacity. Individual sales ran to no 
more than 3,000 cwt. 

At St. Louis, too, soft wheat flour 
demand was quiet, with little or 
nothing developing beyond normal 
p.d.s. sales. Mills are not hopeful of 
any pick-up of consequence in the 
near future. The trade seems to be 
pretty well satisfied with what is on 
the books, being indifferent about 
replacing flour used. 

Shipping directions have come in 
at a heavy rate and a good backlog 
has been built up. Mills are operat- 
ing near capacity, with prospects of 


continuing at that level. 

Quotations Sept. 11, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $5.90, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.80; bakery 
flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake $6.75, 
pastry $4.70, soft straights $4.80, 
clears $4.45; hard winter short pa- 
tent $6.55, standard $5.50, clears 
$5.35; spring short patent $5.95, 


standard $5.85, clears $5.80; Chicago: 
High ratio $6.25@6.84, short patent 
$5.80@6.19, clears $4.65@4.85, cookie 
and cracker flours $5.20 cottons, 
$4.90 papers 


Bakery Buying Nil 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Activity was almost at a standstill 
in the Texas and Oklahoma area 
Running time was between four and 
five days the holiday- 
shortened week. There was some im- 
provement in the demand for family 
flour at Ft. Worth, aithough total 
sales of family and bakery types at 
that point amounted to barely 5° to 
10°¢ of capacity. At Oklahoma City, 
family flour prices were unchanged, 
but bakery types declined 8¢ for the 
period 


because of 


Quotations Sept. 11, Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $6.70@ 


6.90, standard patent $6@6.20; bak- 
ery unenriched short patent $5.74@ 
5.84, 95°° short patent $5.64@5.74, 
Straight grade $5.59@5.69; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard patent 


bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.55@ 
5.65; bulk first clears $4.55@4.65, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Price Basis Mixed 
For Buffalo Mills 


Flour sales continued at a low ebb 
in the Buffalo area last week. A few 
cars were sold here and there on a 
fill-in basis. Spring wheat flour 
moved up 3¢ during the period. 

Kansas flour declined 8¢ in what 
appeared to be a price adjustment; 
the market was higher and premiums 
were firm. Many consumers are still 
shying away from current levels 

Clears flours held steady; cake 
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was unchanged but pastry moved 5« 
lower. 

A shortage of available wheat 
looms this year and higher prices are 
likely as a result of the short crop, 
the amount of wheat under loan and 
farmers’ reluctance to part with 
their grain. 

When mills do come across wheat 
with good baking characteristics they 
often have to pay a premium for it, 
which adds to operating costs. 

Millfeeds this year going to 
have more competition from a huge 
corn harvest and a good oats crop 
Mills sometimes grant a little 
way in flour prices, hoping to re- 
cover their discounts in feed values 
But just now the millfeed market is 
a little sick and prices are not likely 
to make much headway in the future 
As a result, mills will be hesitant in 
making price concessions 


are 


lee- 


The heat wave has ended, but dur- 
prolonged stay, bread 

However, the _ back-to- 
is expected to re- 


ing its sales 
slumped 
school movement 
store normal volume 

Exports were a little above a week 
ago, but as spokesman put it, 
“They were nothing to brag about.’ 

Flour output during the holiday 
week was below a week ago and a 
year ago. One mill put in a full 7- 
day week, explaining that it was “far 
behind in directions;"’ one mill work- 
ed 6 days, one 5*3 days, two mills 5 
days and the remaining mill 4 days 

Quotations Sept. 11: Spring family 
$6.62, spring high gluten $6.31@6.51, 
spring short $6.01@6.21, spring 
standard $5.91@6.16, spring straight 


one 


$6.11, spring first clear $5.45@5.95; 
hard winter short $5.76@6.23, hard 
winter standard $5.61@6.12, hard 
winter first clear $5.31@5.35: soft 
winter short patent $6.95@7.16, soft 
winter standard $5.80@6.46, | soft 
winter straight $4.95@5.34, soft win- 


ter first clear $4.30@4.84 


Domestic Buying Dips 
For Pacific Coast 


Mill production was varied on the 
Pacific Coast the past week. Interior 
mills’ output was down, but the 
larger coast mills have been working 
on bookings to be shipped by the end 
riving them a full five- 
generally 
previous 


of September, 
day run. Domestic 
were more slack than in 
weeks, with the larger buyers booked 
well ahead 
Quotations 
High gluten $6.85 
$6.50. bluestem bakers 
$6.92, pastry $5.92, pie 
wheat $6.20, graham $5.69, 
cracked wheat $5.65, crushed wheat 
$6.30; Seattle: Family patent flour, 5 


sales 


Sept 11, Portland 
all Montana $6.45, 
$6.43 
$5.57, 


clears 
cake 


whole 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Bakery flour prices rose Sc to !0c, but most 
of the buying trade was well supplied and 
showed little interest. There was a mild flurry 
of buying in the East at midweek, but it died 
quickly, and one large chain bakery created 
interest late in the period by booking a size- 
able amount of spring types. Sales, however 
were almost wholly dul! in the Southwest and 
central states. The bakery chain which booked 
springs extended its holdings into January at 
approximately the price levels which existed 
during the heavy buying period of August 


MILLFEED 


Brisk buying by mixers caused prices across 
the country to rise. However, there was an 
undertone of softness in some areas at the 
close of the period. The week ended with 
supplies still short at some mills, but there 
was a tendency toward the accumulation of 
millfeed at other points 


WHEAT 


Futures displayed considerable strength, due 
mainly to the high rate of government loan 
impoundings and the resulting shortage of 
free market supplies. Tension in the Far East, 
where there was fear of an outbreak of hos 
tilities over Formosa, kept futures strong On 
the bearish side there was the government's 
latest wheat production report confirming 
earlier forecasts of another substantial in 
crease in outturn The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture was estimating all wheat produc- 
tion for the crop year at |.4 billion bushels 
compared with 947.1 million bushels in 1957-58 
Despite the bearish implications of the re- 
port, wheat prices were unaffected 
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and 10-lb. sizes in 100-lb. cottons, 
$9.56; pastry flour in 100-lb. cottons, 
$4.95 


Purchases Moderate 
For Canadian Mills 


Domestic buying of Canadian flour 
has been only moderate the past 
week. Mill operations, as a _ con- 
sequence, were down to less than a 
five-day week Prices were un- 
changed 

Quotations Sept. 12, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6.15@ 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.90@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100- 
lb. papers, $4.80@5; all prices cash 
carlots. (Bulk prices are 12¢ less.) 


Overseas Markets 





Export Sales Slow, 
Outlook Bright 


Although the pace of export buy- 
ing was slow for the period, the out- 
look for overseas workings in the neat 
future is bright 

The United Nations is expected in 




















the market soon for approximately 
26,500 metric tons of flour and the 
United Arab Republic is expected to 
take sizeable quantities. Also, Indo- 
nesia is due to lift some 52,000 tons 
and there are reports that Vietnam 
will be asking for offers on approxi- 
mately 12,000 tons 

For the Canadian mills, the outward 
movement of flour declined, with total 
clearances for the seven-day period 
ending Sept. 10 at 189,100 cwt. com- 
pared with 246,600 cwt. in the previ- 
ous week. The comparative totals in- 
cluded 93,000 ewt. and 179,600 cwt., 
respectively, for shipment to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries 


Rye 

New business in rye flour remains 
scarce. Mills and jobbers see little 
chance of any immediate improve- 
ment. Occasional buyers are keeping 
a weather eye on futures, hoping for 
some sympathetic reaction to the 
over-supply of feed grains which, in 
turn, might have an impact on rye 
flour. But so far there has been no 
evidence of such a development 

Actually, September rye was down 
l‘s¢ bu. from a week ago, in contrast 
with rye flour, which showed the top 
end of the range unchanged for the 
same period, In fact, the low end of 
the range climbed 5¢ 

Quotations Sept. 11, Chicago: White 
rye $4.69@04.95, medium $4.49@4.75 
dark $4.0474.20; Pittsburgh: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.30@5.34, medium $5.04 
a5.13, dark $4.55@4.59, rye meal 
$4.8004.84; Buffalo: White $5.44@ 
5.49, medium $5.24@5.29, dark $4.69 
@4.74; Minneapolis: White $4.62@ 
1.72. medium $4.42@4.52, dark $3.87 
@3.97 


Oatmeal 


The fall consumer demand for oat 
products has not yet made its appear- 
ance in retail outlets. Mills, however, 
report signs of improvement, although 
buying orders show only a minor in- 
crease. Heavier buying will develop as 
colder weather approaches. Present 
stocks are sufficient and mills are op- 
erating only part time. Prices are 
firm. Quotations Sept. 12, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons $6.65 
76.90 in the three prairie provinces 
All prices cash carlots 
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were substantially unchanged for the 
week. But, on the other hand, red dog 
has turned definitely easy and was off 
a couple dollars a ton compared with 
one week previous 

Quotations Sept. 11: Bulk standard 
middlings $30.50, sacked $36.50; bulk 
bran $30, sacked $37; bulk red dog 
$44, sacked $48@ 49 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices were 
mostly steady, with trading of a rou- 
tine character. Demand was _ slow, 
due to the summer dip in formula 
feed business 

No weakness developed, as prices 
were at a level where feed manufac- 
turers buy readily. But current usage 
was hardly equal to output. Although 
some mixers covered needs for the 
balance of the month at current 
prices, most buying was for imme- 
diate to a week ahead. Bids for Octo- 
ber-November-December, at $2 over 
spot, were counter-offered at $4 over 

Quotations Sept. 11: Sacked bran 
$34.50 @ 35. shorts "$40.75 @ 41.25: bulk 
bran $29.50@30, shorts $34.50@35, 
middlings $30.75 @ 31.25 


Buffalo: Demand was sticky for 
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millfeeds. Sacked items leveled off 
and the country trade absorbed them 


in the mid-$30 levels. Bulk items 
drifted lower each day as demand 
wilted under the recent heat wave. 


The sacked differential on bran and 
widened out, from $5 to 
$6.50@7. Running time averaged from 
5 to 6 days. Bulk bran ended $3 to 
$3.50 lower and sacked was down $1. 


middlings 


Levels are now approaching last 
year’s low-point, which was a 20-year 
low 





SEAWAY 


(Continued from pag 





that, everything considered, the sea- 
way was a sound project and that its 
use would increase in the future, but 


suggested that improvements and 
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construction of new facilities were 
needed. 

In this connection it was noted that 
Duluth needs fast, modern ocean-type 
loading facilities. One speaker point- 
ed out that these facilities were al 
ready “on the boards or in the plan- 
ning stage,”” and predicted that “in 
the next two years the seaway will 
give the exporter what he is looking 
for.” It was pointed out that about 
100% improvement had been accom- 
plished to date through better use of 
labor and stevedoring practices and 
increased equipment. 

This logically led to the question of 
the possibility of the seaway becom- 
ing self-supporting, and one speake1 
stated that it was estimated that it 
would provide sufficient revenue to 
pay for the actual construction in 50 
years. It was further noted that the 
early returns were meeting the initial 
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estimate and it was expected to be 
funded by means of tolls. 

The building of larger ships now 
under construction, and improved 
loading facilities at the lakehead will 
be a factor in lowering costs which 
will favor the seaway competitively, 
it was indicated. All interested in the 
seaway project were urged to make 
certain that all charges be kept equal 
to Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Truck and railway carrier competi- 
tion was covered in the panel session. 
Here it was pointed out that the trend 
to the use of trucks was continually 
increasing and could only be offset by 
the willingness of the railroads to 
compete pricewise. The panelists 
noted that the railroads are proposing 
drastic reductions in rates to meet 
truck competition with at least one 
line discussing a 50% cut in rates. It 
was also noted that the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul barge traffic was increas- 
ing and would probably continue to 
expand 

One speaker contended that the 
seaway would pull grain from the 
Northwest and lake cities with Ohio 
“a touch and go proposition.” “How- 
ever, it will not take all inland grains 
that some of us thought it would a 
few years ago,” he stated 

In connection with the insect in- 
festation problem it was _ indicated 
that early discussions had been held 
and Montreal had been proposed as 
a check point to make certain incom 
ing boats were clean 

By-Laws Amended 

Amendments to the by-laws were 
approved at the _ business session 
changing the annual meeting date to 
a period between Feb. 1 and March 
31 and setting the fiscal year of the 
corporation to commence on Feb. 1, 
beginning with 1960, to coincide with 
the change in date of the meeting 
Other changes limited members of 
the committee on arbitration appeals 
to those “who are directors or have 
served as directors,” and set definite 
qualifications of directors appointed 
by an affiliate association member 

A resolution adopted at the business 
session stated that “with respect to 
continued efforts of some groups to 
persuade federal government agencies 
to take the lead in forcing a national 
change from the bushel basis to a 
hundredweight basis of grain trading, 


this association reaffirms its request 
that no unilateral action along this 
line be taken by government.” The 


resolution stated that this “should be 
a matter to be worked out within the 
trade, rather than forced by govern- 
ment.” 

Other resoiutions called for a stead- 
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the treatment of cooperative corpor- 
ations and other corporations com- 
peting in the grain and feed business,” 
and urged continued work with re- 
sponsible farm organizations. 

In connection with rail carriers, 
resolutions urged that reduced rates 
be made applicable to all grains and 
grain products rather than specific 
grain and urged railroads “to desist 
from the policy of piecemeal grain 
rate reductions and to substitute a 
policy of reducing grain rates nation- 
wide by uniform percentage de- 
creases.” 

Officials Reelected 


All officers of GFDNA were re- 


elected to serve until the next meet- 
ing in March. They are: Madison 
Clement, Clement Grain Co., Waco, 


Texas, president; Charles Force, Lit- 
tle Brothers, Kalamazoo, Mich., first 
vice president; H. V. Nootbaar, H. V 
Nootbaar & Co., Pasadena, Cal., sec- 
ond vice president, and George For- 
Forrester Grain Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, third vice president. Alvin E 
Oliver and Herbert L. Sharp, Wash- 
ington, D.C., are executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer respec- 
tively. E. G. Cherbonnier, St. Louis, 
is feed advisor. 


rester, 


Four directors named to serve to 
1961 are: John J. Frazier, Jr., P. R 
Markley Co., Philadelphia; Leon M 


McCorkle, Waldo Supply Co., Waldo, 
Ohio; Walter Blanton, Blanton Grain 
Co., Carrollton, Texas, and James 
Holmquist, Holmquist Elevator Co., 
Omaha 

The 1960 annual meeting of GFDNA 
will be held in Kansas City, Mo 
March 68 and the 1961 meeting will 
be held in Washington, D.C., for the 
first time in the history of the asso- 
ciation 
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° the AACC, Mr. MacTavish was at on 
D. A. MacTavish, time chairman of the Toront Sectior 
. during the 1940's. Some years ago he 
Retired Chemist was chairman of the local arrange 
’ ments committee when the AACC 
e e met at Niagara Falls 
Dies in Canada In 1954 Mr. MacTavish traveled t 
several Latin American countries fo! 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT D. A his company examining the conditions 
MacTavish, chief cereal chemist with under which Canadian flours wer 
the Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd being baked and processed 
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until his recent retirement about a Mr. MacTavish is su ed bv his 
year ago, died in Peterborough Sept wife, Gladys, a son, Donald, Peter 
10. He was 66 years old. Mr. Mac-_ borough: a daughter in Western Can 
Tavish had been with Quaker Oats ada. and one granddaughter 

THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE for more than 30 years, serving suc- # 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied Cessively at Akron, Ohio and Cedar 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: Rapids, Iowa, in the U.S., and then Garland King Heads 











Sept. Sept going to Canada in about 1927 
. Mr MacTavish had suffered a District - AOM 
——1959 1959 1959 . SEAS Save aC ‘ 
High Low Close Close heart attack several years ago, — NEWTON. KANSAS--Garland 
Allied Mills, Inc 44% 392 412 41% was considered sufficiently recoverec _ , , . 
poo Saeemente 38% 26% 37% 36 sie Stat 5 Maa ae life + =" King, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 
Am. Cyanamid 654 46% 59 58 O lead a fairly active life up througn has been elected chairman of Dist 

.D- 49. 43% 4 43) ; ‘tireme y . . . 
oo Co og = ; ss * his retirement, following which he 1, Association of Operative Millers 
Cont. Baking Co 55% 44" 2% 52’ settled down on his country residence Other officers elected include E. P 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 59% 52 53% 52% near Peterborough. His death, re . : “AGA tin, Bi allie 
Cream of Wheat 40 36 38's 38% 5 : Farrell, Kansas S te Universit, vic 
Crown Zellerbach portedly sudden, resulted from @ ¢Ghairman: Richard M rkurth. C 

Corp 60% 50% 58 57 cerebral hemorrhage G. F. Grain C Remske naslected 
Dow Chemica! 92% 74% 85% 84/2 : . . . UPERA, POCICCICU 
Gen. Baking Co 14% 12% 12% 12% During his long career, Mr. Mac secretary-treasurer, and D. O. Hi 
Gen. Foods Corp 99% (74% 97 96 TT cu she > . > or wneac) 1 
a ao oe 120%, 88'a 104% 103% Tavish distingu’shed himself and his bert, Buhler (K ’ M & | ' 

Pid. 5% 114 = 104 106% «105% profession in a number of organiza tor Co., reelected natior execu 
Merck & Co 91% 67 78 75% tions Considered an authority on ‘ommitteer 
Monsanto Chem. Co 56M 48% S52'e 49% wee we ; : : committeeman 
Natl. Bisc. Co 56 49% 52% Si” flour and bakery problems, he travel The membership h 1a report 

Pfd. $7 14/2 147 150 led widely in later years, particularly the current crop from John Gie 
Pfizer, Chas 43% 33% 34% 33% . . 

Pid 100 95's 95 to South America and to the West chief chemist, Kansas Milling C 
Pillsbury Co 49% 41% 47% 45 Indies discussion of milli i Russia by 
Procter & Gamble 90 734 86% 86 — : : 

Quaker Oats Co 54% 45% 48% 47% Mr. MacTavish was a member of Paul Ross, American Flours, I 
! 27 2 4 . . » ‘ ‘ 

Pid. $6 40, a7 (138 125% the American Association of Cereal talk or rrattic Pr ems < he 
St. Regis Paper 54% 42% 52% 49% E : . , . . 
Std. Brands, Inc 75'2 61% 73 72 Chemists, the American Society of Flour Mills DY | \ Allee trait 
Sterling Drug 59% 43 53 52'/2 > . Sn oy - ( . . < 1 ! r ’ Millin y 
ses Alig ae a A Me 95 Bakery Engineers (of which he wa nanager, New Era M ( \ 
Un. Bisc. of Am 302 22% 25% 25'%2 soon to become a life member), the kansas City ind a tall " emit 
bia ; —e a » 655 = 4 National Council of the Baking In siip and the 1960 Techni Confer 

“4 ? 
Ward Baking Co 18% 12M Te 15% dustry of Canada, and other bakery ence by Don Ebe1 AQOM execut 
a... *... $0 ie 94 e7"% * roups. He was particularly active in vice president 

es irginia ulp . “ or. > . . 

& Paper Co 50% 42 48 M the Masonic order, being a Scottish The AOM “Rew I I LD 

Pid 101 96 7 Rite Mason and a member of a Peter guished Service Awa! was pre 

Stocks not traded borough Lodge ed to R Hughes f his ve 

Bid Asked D n } \ 1emt f >, f th list ‘ 
v — - as { I > ee ) ( rman l ne aqaistri 
Allis-Chalmers. $3.25 Pfd sae 122 uring his years a: i member <¢ ! 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 03'% 104 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 86 88 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 

Pid. $4.20 87s 89 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd 148'2 150 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 88 92 
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Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Sept. Sept 
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——|959-———_ 1959 1959 ; 
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Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y 35 35'/2 
Wagner Baking Co 4 4% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 75 76 
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USDA Estimate of Wheat 
Production 24% Below 1958, 
But Slightly Above Average 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates 
in its latest crop report that this 
year’s production of all wheat will 
reach 1,116 million bushels—24% 
less than the record 1958 crop, but 
4% larger than the average. 


A comparison of the Sept. 1 esti- 
mate with that of a month earlier 
reflects a decrease of more than 2.5 
million bushels of all spring wheat. 
The Aug. 1 estimate of winter wheat 
at 909 million bushels is carried for- 
ward. 

USDA said the prospective yield 
per harvested acre of all wheat at 
21 bu. is the third highest of record 
and compares with 27.3 bu. in 1958 
and the average of 18 bu. 

Production of spring wheat other 
than durum declined slightly during 
August as losses in North Dakota and 
Montana failed to be offset by im- 
provement in Idaho and Washington. 
A crop of 187 million bushels would 
be more than a fourth less than last 
year and a fifth less than average. 
The indicated yield of 16.4 bu. acre 
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harvested is well below last year’s 
record 23.4 bu., but slightly above the 
15.4-bu. average yield. 

Harvest of spring wheat was near- 
ing completion by the end of August 
with only minor acreages remaining 
along the Canadian border, at higher 
mountain elevations and in the rain 
hampered Red River Valley. Produc- 
tion prospects declined during August 
in North Dakota and Montana as 
above normal temperatures and short 
soil moisture supplies prevented the 
crop from reaching its yield poten- 
tial. Idaho and Washington prospects 
improved rather sharply as moderate 
temperatures and timely rains fa- 
vored the late development of spring 
wheat. 

Durum Wheat 

A durum wheat crop of 20.5 million 
bushels was moving out of the field 
by late August as rapidly as weather 
permitted. Production prospects 
showed minor losses during August 
as wet, damp weather conditions de- 
layed harvest. The final outturn is 
expected to run 1.6 million bushels 
less than last year and nearly 9 mil- 
lion below average. Indicated yield 
of 16.1 bu. falls sharply below last 
year’s 23.8, but is above the 12.2 bu. 
average. 


The North Dakota crop reached 
maturity during August with above 
normal temperatures pushing the 


crop to an early maturity that re- 
duced yields. Harvest progressed rap- 
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idly until wet, damp weather condi- 
tions “set-in” toward the end of Au- 
gust and slowed combining opera- 
tions. The bulk of the acreage has 
been harvested outside the main dur- 
um triangle and much of the acreage 
in the heart of the durum area has 
been cut or swathed. 

Harvest operations in South Da- 
kota were nearly complete by the end 
of August, but Minnesota had only 
about three fourths of its acreage 
combined. Continued rains in_ the 
northwest corner of Minnesota pre- 
vented field harvesting with some 
grain in the swath beginning to 
sprout. Grain harvested prior to the 
rains was of good quality. 

Production of all corn is forecast at 
a record of 4,382 million bushels, up 
5% from the Aug. 1 forecast, 15% 
above the previous record last year 
and 35% above average. Declines dur- 
ing the month in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, New York, Texas, Arkansas 
and some of the far western states 
were far more than offset by improve- 
ments in most other states. The indi- 
cated yield per acre of 51.9 bu. is an 
all-time record high, but only slight- 
ly above the previous record last 
year. The Dakotas and Montana are 
the only states with below average 
yields this year. 

The stage of development of the 
corn crop this year in all areas is suf- 
ficiently advanced that very little loss 
is expected from frost damage. More 
than nine tenths of the crop should 
be safe by normal frost dates and if 
frosts hold off for a week past nor- 
mal dates, virtually all of the crop 
will be safe. Should widespread frost 
occur a week ahead of normal, there 
would be some soft corn in northern 
states but total production would be 
affected only slightly. 

Production in the corn belt is esti- 
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SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 
WD TT Tyfeldiparceeee [o> TT: > > 7 Broducttge ~~ T= 
State : Average 1958 Indicated : Average 1958 Indicated 
PAE va. TO ae nn ee eS oe a 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
Bushels Bushels = Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Wie. 24.2 32.0 27.0 1,204 1,056 864 
Minn 17.8 31.5 24.0 14,281 23,814 22,488 
Towa : 19.6 28.0 22.0 291 336 308 
N.Dek. : 13.6 23.0 14.5 90,652 127,765 &2,157 
S.Dak. : 10.8 21.0 7.0 27, 301 36,981 9,247 
Nebr. 12.8 19.0 15.0 664 95 165 
Mont. 15.8 18.5 14.0 52,738 36,500 32,872 
Idaho : 33.8 39.0 2.0 20,882 21,996 22,722 
Wyo. : se 21.0 17.0 1,242 840 765 
Colo. 3 19.0 20.5 19.0 1,610 1,004 665 
N.Mex. 3; 14.8 19.0 17.0 243 114 85 
Utah : 32.6 35.5 33.0 2,810 2,556 2,343 
Nev. : 30.0 38.0 34.0 364 532 476 
Wash. : 24.6 23.0 34.0 11,664 3,933 8,126 
Oreg. eee, eee, | a” ee 2,695. _ _ _3,335_ 
U.8s. , - 15.4 ae 4 __ _ 16.4 231,167 260 ,217 186 ,618 
a dl 
i sccacueaietialal Yield per_scre __ _ _ _ _:__ _ _ _ _ Production” ~ 7 ~ 7 7 7 
State : Average Indicated ; Average : Indicated 
upon :_ 1908-57_ _:_ 19 __: 1959 _:_ 198-57: 198s 1059 
1,000 1,000 1,000 ~ 
Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Minn. 14.2 30.0 23.5 818 570 705 
N.Dak. 12.0 24.0 16.5 23,000 19,176 17,540 
S.Dak. : 10.4 21.0 7.0 2,359 1,491 ko7 
Mont. a we... ee. .. TR... 6bo_ _ _ _1,712 
So. 12.2 23.8 16.1 29,439 22,077 20,454 








ce eee Winter __:___ Spring  __ —_: ~ White 
aaa Hard red ' Soft rea’ Bard red’ Durum 1/ ey Total 
a ee :- “1,000 ~ “1,000 ~ “1,000° ~ ~ 1,600 ~~ “1,000 ~ ~ I,500 ~~ 
3 bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Average 1948-57 : 503,422 165,342 193,023 29,895 163,708 1,075,391 
1958 834,614 197,525 231,610 22,375 175,894 1,462,218 
1959 2/ 606,078 168,335 152,567 20,798 168,207 1,116,405 


1/ Includes durum wheat in States for which estimates are not shown separately. 


2/ Indicated September 1, 1959. 
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mated at 3,546 million bushels, 19% 
more than last year and 5% more 
than a month ago. With continued fa- 
vorable weather in August, record 
yields are expected in Iowa, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan and Wisconsin. Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Kansas are sec- 
ond only to last year. 

Illinois had almost ideal growing 
conditions during August and made 
up for the loss from dry weather in 
July in central and southern Illinois. 
Iowa weather was hot and dry the 
last half of August, but prospects con- 
tinued to improve since the crop was 
near maturity and had reserves of 
soil moisture. Minnesota received 
abundant rains after the first week 
in August, but these came too late 
to maintain development of most of 
the corn crop and yield prospects de- 
clined 4 bu. per acre. The yield is be- 
low last year, but production is indi- 
cated 18% above last year. The Da- 


kotas continued dry in August and 
prospects in North Dakota declined 


further during the month. 
Other Regions 

In the Atlantic regions, the only 
state with a lower yield than indi- 
cated a month earlier was New York, 
where the most important corn dis- 
trict (west central) suffered from dry 
weather in August. A few other areas 
in the eastern states were too dry in 
August and some areas were flooded, 
but as a whole growing conditions 
were excellent. 

In the South, slight declines in Tex- 
as and Arkansas were more than off- 
set by improvements in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama. 

In the West, better prospects in 
Colorado and New Mexico more than 
offset declines in Wyoming, Nevada, 
Oregon and California. In the south- 
ern and southwestern states, harvest 
was underway by Sept. 1. 


——BREAD 


Canadian Tariffs 
To Remain Unchanged 


WINNIPEG The Board of Grain 
Commissioners announced that max- 
imum tariffs of charges for country, 
terminal and eastern elevators for 
the crop year 1959-60 will be the 
same as those in the previous year 

The board said it had considered 
submissions from grain handlers and 
other interested parties before decid- 
ing that the maximum tariffs will re- 
main unchanged. 
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Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 

4 Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. WV. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 
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company, Mr. Mactier 
we start the new year, 
the continental U.S. are going along 
very well. Our revenues in the flour 
department this last year were ma- 
terially helped by an unusually good 
by-product market. We doubt if we 
will have that help again this year. 
On the other hand, returns in our 
animal feed division were hampered 
by a very poor market for broilers, 
chickens and eggs, and in fact all 
poultry products, and this condition 
appears to be correcting itself. 

“We 


reported: “As 
operations in 


look forward to the new year 
in our continental U.S. business with 
every hope that this year’s results 
will be as good or better than last 
year’s. In Puerto Rico the current 
operations are approaching a break- 


even point. After four months of op- 
erations, our daily sales in Puerto 
Rico are approaching 50°% of the 


plant's capacity. We feel that we have 
made good progress to reach this level 
We have an excellent plant 
in Puerto Rico and excellent manage- 
ment and personnel there. They have 
shown energy and resourcefulness in 
learning a business that is entirely 
new to them. The start of operations 
of our San Juan plant represents a 
substantial forward step for Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. Through the 
future years it will be a large con- 
tributor to our earnings.” 


so soon. 


Profit Sharing Plan 


Commenting on the company’s con- 


tributory profit sharing retirement 
plan. now in its second year, Mr. Mac- 
tier said it was proving to be an ex- 


cellently designed program that will, 
over a period of years, provide a com- 
fortable retirement for employees, 
and by the method of profit sharing, 
provide incentives that result in bet- 


ter opportunities and prosperity for 
employees and stockholders 
The plan provides that in each 


fiscal year the company will contrib- 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, 

LONDON, E.c. 4 


Established over 50 


Vintners’ Place, 


years 














EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim /Germany, E2., 1-3 
Cable Addres EINFUHR 

Telex 63270 
Importers of Grain and 
Exporters of Flour 


Feed 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 











OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








Cable Address Dorreace,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








J. A. Mactier 


net 
re- 


the 
the 


10% of 
excluding 


fund 
taxes, 


ute to a trust 
profits after 


sults of Molinos de Puerto Rico, and 
other subsidiaries outside the conti- 
nental U.S. The sum involved must 


not exceed the maximum amount de- 
ductible for federal income tax pur- 
for each year. The company’s 
contribution to the plan for the year 
ended June 28, 1959, was $64,000 


poses 


Capital Expenditure 
A much larger than normal amount 
was spent in the year under review 
in capital improvements, Mr. Mactier 
related. Of the total, $3,190,000, by 


far tke greatest portion was spent in 
Puerto Rico. This spending, he em- 
phasized, is at a rate much beyond 
what the company normally can do 
and “rather modest sums” will be 
spent for capital improvements dur- 
ing the next few years. 


Last October, the company com- 
pleted the sale of 49,423 shares of 
stock to present stockholders at $10 
a share, thus adding $494,230 to the 
capital of the company 

Molinos de Puerto Rico 
rowed $1,650000 from the Govern- 
ment Development Bank of Puerto 
tico and this will be repaid over a 
10-year period 

Concluding his report, Mr 
that the substantial efforts of 
employees have permitted the 
company to expand sales in the U.S 
and to inaugurate successfully the 
plant at San Juan 


has _ bor- 


Mactier 
said 
the 





CANADIAN FARMERS 
ASK FOR ACTION 


SASKATOON, SASK. — Represen- 
tatives of 10 farm organizations meet- 
ing here Sept. 10 called upon the gov- 
ernment of Canada for immediate ac- 
tion to meet the economic crisis fac- 
ing western grain producers. They 
reaffirmed their support for the prin- 
ciple of deficiency payments on 
wheat, oats and barley and expressed 
concern that the government had not 
announced its decision on this request 
made last March. At that time, a 
thousand-member western farm dele- 
gation met with Prime Minister Die- 
fenbaker and his cabinet in Ottawa 
and presented their submission in 
support of deficiency payments. 

Present were representatives of the 
prairie farm organizations as well as 
the United Grain Growers and the 
three wheat pools. The group plans 


to meet again in mid-October to re- 
view the situation prior to the annu- 
al meetings of the producer grain- 
handling organizations. 





Grain Inspections 


Hit a Record High 


WAS 
grain 
year, 


accoraing 
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HINGTON 
inspections 


to recent 











Handel-en 


NV Mantechapps 
“MEELUNIE” 


Algemeene 
Industrie 

Record 

were 


official 
made last 


tabulations 


(Flour and Starch Union, 


by the Agricultural Marketing Serv- \ Ltd.) 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture ain \ \ 

The records are in both number of Wy ei ty ee . 
inspections and quantity of grain. In ” AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
the year ended July 1, 1959, 3.5 mil- yi we 


lion inspections were made 
made 


with 3 


and the 


previou 


million 
2.4 million 
s 10 years 


compared 
the vear before 
average for the 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 























The quantity of grain inspected 
was about 64 billion bu., compared SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
with 5.8 billion for the year before (Anton Sorensen) 
and the 4.6 billion average for the COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
previous 10 years MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 

ors IMPORTERS 

The inspection service is adminis F 
tered by the AMS grain division. In SE ASSEN, 
spections are made under the author 
ity of the U.S. Grain Standards Act 
by inspectors licensed by and unde1 . 
the supervision of USDA Inspectors STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
are employed by official state organi IMPORTSRS OF FLOUR, CBRBALS 

a) > ) wr 

zations, trade associations and inde AND CEREAL SEUGUUES 

: ‘ onus men wae ee Cory Buildings 
pe ndent inspectors operating theil Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
own agencies Cable Address: “Famed,” London 

BREAC s we ret 
FIRM INCORPORATES : . 
MENLO PARK, CALThe ADS_ | Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 


Co. has been incorporated to sell grain 


driers, 
000. 


with a capit 


Principal owners of 


Park firm are H. R 


George 


A. Andrews 


Since 1881 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
(Holland) 


alization of $50.- 
the Menlo 
Ketterbaugh and Cables: 

Locomotion Rotterdam 











Cable 


RUD. M 


ADSEN 





VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPU N.V. 

















FLO! 








Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Betabdliched 1905 IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
Kastelsvej 27 CEREAL PRODUCTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Address: “Ruma Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 
Anno 1876 
VERHOEFF & ZOON’ 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM By (ANE 
R AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS ROTTERDAM ‘ 
OSLO, NORWAY Flour Importers 
; Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Address wee Mobil Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











SEE 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGI 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 


THING LANE, 
PRODI 
FRI ES 
LIVERPOO!I 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V, 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 


CHAMBERS 
LONDON E, Cc. 3 


ICTS 
Al AT 
t BRISTOI 












































f 
D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, FLOUR IMPORTERS 

IMPORTERS OF 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
OFFICES ALSO AT 17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
DUBLIN BELFAST Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 
% " 7 % y 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR 8PECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. &th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damra FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pr a contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 
J 
N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Bstab)ised 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 
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subject to manipulation than a cash 
market. “Very seldom,” he said, “has 
a comparison of the manipulative pos- 


SEMINAR 





(Continued from page 1°) sibilities of cash and futures markets 

been made. Futures trading is sub- 

price variation are associated and jected to much supervision and regu- 

some have even gone so far as to lation and there is not comparable 

suggest that a large volume of trading supervision and regulation of cash 
causes much price variation instead commodity markets 

of being caused by the price varia- “Futures market positions larger 

tion. This readily apparent short-run than certain rather small amounts 

association has obscured the longer- must be reported daily to the Com 


run opposite association.” 

Much of the shooting at futures 
markets originates either from mis- 
information or political expediency, it 
being considered quite popular to 
criticize futures trading because of 
its supposed vulnerability to manipu- 
treatment of the sub- 


modity Exchange Authority and posi 
tions larger than specified amounts 
are prohibited. It is illegal to manipu 
late a futures market the 
tices considered manipulative in fu 
tures markets are not prohibited or 
restricted in cash commodity 


prac 


lation. In his opera 


ject, Prof. Hieronymus made a strong tions. There is greater concentration 
defense for futures trading when he of positions in cash markets but the 
said that a futures market is less broader the futures markets, the less 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 



























Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with 


ANGELITE- cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KING—cracker sponge 
100% soft wheat graham 


areleny 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 182? 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


they are subject to the action of in- 
dividuals 

“Futures markets are open, public 
competitive markets. About the clos- 
est approximation to the classic con- 
cept of pure competition there is in 
our economic system is in futures 
markets. Competition is the anti 
thesis of manipulation.” 


Variations Reduced 

Summing up his observations, Prof 
Hieronymus said in brief: “The over- 
all conclusion indicated by both 
theoretical and empirical considera- 
tions is that the variation of prices is 
reduced by an active futures market 
Conclusions to the contrary regard- 
ing particular markets and commodi- 
ties must be inadequately on 
contracts or insufficient open interest 
and volume of trading 

“There are great areas of unknown 
and unexplained in systems of specu- 
lative pricing. A better understanding 
of the speculative function, criteria 
for measuring its performance and 
methods of evaluation must be de 


based 


veloped : 


Future Picture 

The Friday 
concluding one of the 
nessed the presentation of a paper 
calculated to picture the part that 
futures markets are likely) 
It repre 


afternoon session, the 


seminar, wit 


commodity 
to play in the years to come 


sented a joint presentation of two 
U.S. Department of Agriculture econ 
omists, Allen B. Paul and William T 
Wesson, under the title of “The Fu 
ture of Futures Trading in Ou 
Changing Agriculture.’ 

Preliminary to delving into the sub 


economists called 


attention to a number of departure 
from igricultural patterns 
both as to production and marketin 
that have sprung up during the p 
three decades or thereabouts. To men 
few of the latter, “there are 
horizontal and product 
diversification a 
processing and 
public policies directed at 
growth, stability and farm 
well as the nature of 
changes in agriculture 
economic 
extensive 
speculator 


ject at hand, these 


classic 


tion a 
vertical inte 
nd special ra 


distribu 


gration 
tion among 
ting firms 
economic 
incomes as 
technological 
ind in other 

Followin in 
the role of the they made 
inquiry into the role of the hedger 
They quoted from observations made 


sectors.’ 


perusal of 


by George Wilkens, executive 
vice president, Minneapolis Grain Ex 
change, as follows: “If the milling 
companies did not have the hedgin 
market available (the futures con 


tract system in wheat), I am satisfied 
that they have to go to the 
money markets to get additional do! 
lars to use to own the inventories they 
need 

The amount and terms under which 
would be forthcoming 
from the “money markets” might be 
considerably different. As a _ result 
the miller might find it 


would 


to operate 


these dollars 


necessary to 


reorganize his business in some way 
Reasoning from the individual to the 
roup, there could well be an ap 


preciable reo! inization of productive 


operations in the marketing systen 


for wheat 


Capital Situation 


On the subject of capital, Mr. Paul 
and Mr. Wesson touched on what the 
farmer's investment might amount t 
in the future. They said that “a pro 
jection of the investment per farm in 
1975 recently put it at $80,000 (1959 
prices) which is double the 1954 fi 
ure. It will be beyond the means of 
the typical farm family unless it is 
well favored by inheritance, it gets 
high prices for many years, or lives 
frugally. The weight of evidence 
points against such events. Probably 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
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GRAIN ACCOUNTANT 


Experienced and capable of taking full 
charge of branch office in Northwest with 
established and responsible company. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 5207, The Northwestern 
Miler, Minneapolis 40, Minn 














the share of farm capital by outside 
increase.” 

with price supports, the 
mentioned that “they have 
been operative and are the approxi- 
the decreases in fu 
activity, especially in 
The long-range future 
demand for American and 
wheat will determine, essentially, the 
level of futures activity. Any change 
in support prog will exert a 
marked influence over shorter periods 
In this there may be more 
room for an rather than a 
futures trading in export 
effective support 
levels already exert a large effect 
During the final and fourth session 
Prof. Meloan se chairman 
Discussants who commented on. the 
joint presentation were Walter M 
Goldschmidt, assistant vice president 
Continental Grain Co.; Prof. Leonard 
Schruben of Kansas State University 
and Prof. Adlowe Larson of Oklahoma 
State University 


ources will 


Dealings 


spe ikers 


cause tor 
trading 
recent years 


mate 
tures 


cotton 


rams 


respect 
increase 
decrease in 


staples yecause 


ved as 
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SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. KEeys:) 








Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver, Cole 
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There's more than flour 


in this scoop 


when it's hs a = 


@) CCI D E N T 4 i | The big differences in this flour 


yA are milling quality and baking dependability. 
You get them in every scoop of 
Occident, in every sack, in every order. 


This quality and dependability are 
built into Occident . ~ . have been for over 
75 years. That’s why this one bakery 
flour has a reputation for excellence 
throughout the baking industry. 


Quality sets the Occident. name apart 
in the field of flours .. . makes Occident 
unequalled for premium specialty 
breads as well as regular commercial 
production. You get this milling quality 
and baking dependability in 

Occident. You can’t buy these 
Occident differences in another 
flour at any price. 


> . 
% 
Ie 
4 Ts, 
tf . 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., millers of OCCIDENT FLOU B « 


Other bakery fiours milled to Occident standards: American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Fiours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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“Ltd. 


.Cover 


Ltd.. 
Sons 


Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co 

Harris, Upham & Co 
Heide. Henry, Inc. 
Heinrich Envelope Co. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Holland Engraving Co 
Homogene'te, Inc 
Hotel Sherman , 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hudson Pulm & Paper Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Industrial Overseas 
Technica! Corp sued 
Industrial Processes, Inc 
Inland Mills. Inc 
Inter-Continental 
International Mig. Co 
International Paper Co 
Interstate Grain Corp 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Grain Co 
Cover 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milli ing Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 
Jewell, L. R., a Son 
Johansen. Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Jones-Hettelsater Const Co. 
Justesen, Brodr ; 
Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling. Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co. ‘ 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co 

Kiwi Coders Corp 
Knappen Milling Co 


35 
13 


28 


34 


28 
14 


28 


26 
24 


25 
16 
19 


32 
25 
24 


24 


Koerner, John E., & Co 
Kwik Lok Corp. ......--+++. 
la Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Mig 

e., O06. .. 
Leitte. E. H., Co 
Lexington Mill & Elevator ‘Co 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 
Loken & Co. ree 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co . 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud ‘ 

Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. ''Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
Menne! Milling Co 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

MIAG Northamerica, Inc 
Mid-States Mill Eqpt. Co 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Moline, Inc ° 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 
Morten Milling Co 
Mycroft Press 


Nappanee Mig. Co 

National Yeast Corp 

Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn.. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co ; 

New Era Milling Co 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

North American Car Corp 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Norton, Willis, Co 

Nor-Vell, Inc oe 

Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. .. 

Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 
Olin Mathieson Chem one 
Osborne McMillan 

Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Patchin Appraisals ee 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc 
Peek Bros. : 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Co., The 

Prater Pulverizer Co 

Pratt, R 


Ltd 


Quaker Oats Co 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Republic Fiour Mills 

Rice, Daniel F., & Co 


34 


20 
32 


21 


20 


18 
24 


22 
18 


30 
2! 


Richardson, James, & 
Sons, 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 
Rodney Milling ° 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird. Ltd.. 
Russeli-Miller Milling Co. 


St. Lowis Flour Mills ........ 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. . seas 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.. 
Short, J. R., Mig. Co. 
Simon-Carter Co. . 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 

Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel- Import 
Smith, J. Allen, 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 

& Grain, Ltd. et 
Springfield Milling ‘Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. . 
Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co 
Superior Separator Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 


Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. 
Tidewater Grain Co a 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.. 


Tol-O- Matic, Inc 
Toledo Scale Co. . 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. Y. 
Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
maatschappy N 

Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, P. C., & Co 
Vreeswyck, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


: Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd ‘ 
Weber Flour Millis Co 
Weller, B. |., Co 


Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd ‘ 
Western Star Mill Co 
Western Waterproofing Co... 
West Virginia Pulp & 


Paper Co ae keraae-e 
Wichita Flour Mills, Inc 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, H. R., Mill 

Supply Co 


Witsenburg, M.. Jr., N. V.. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 


27 
14 
35 
38 


34 
33 


2! 














———=Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads 














September 15, 1959 


RIG 






“What is your profession?”’ 
“Agricultural expert.” 
“What was your father?” 
“A farmer.” 

“And your grandfather?” 
“A peasant.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Missile scientist at Cape Canaveral, 
to associate: “Just imagine, eight 
years at M.I.T. and all I do is stand 
here and count backwards from ten!”’ 


ee 


Farmer Brown: “Well, how 
your potato crop turn out?” 

Farmer Green: “Splendid. Some as 
big as marbles, some as big as peas, 
and, of course, there were a lot of 
little ones.” 


did 


¢?¢ ¢ 


In the Alps, McAndrew hired a taxi 
at the station to get to the hotel. 
On the way, the taxi skidded down- 
hill and the driver yelled, “My brakes 


are gone. I can’t stop the car.” 
McAndrew, terribly excited, re- 
plied, “At any rate, Mon, stop the 


meter.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“I see you are driving a new car,” 
said a policy-holder enviously. 


“Yes,"" said the insurance sales- 
man, “I tried to sell an insurance 
policy to an automobile salesman.” 


Lawyer: “You say you want to get 
a divorce on the grounds that your 
husband is careless about his appear- 
ance?” 

Client: 
in nearly 


“Yes, he hasn't shown 


two years.” 


up 





FRANK A, 
Harry M. 
Joun F. 


Franeis J. 


THE!IS, 
STRATTON, 
STRATTON, 

FIrzPATRICK, 
ROSENBURY, 


Pres. 
Vice Pres. 


Vice Pres. 
Vice Pres. 


Secretary 














Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


Corby Building 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


St. Joseph, Mo 





























Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahc 


4,500 sacks wheot flour; 1,200 sacks corn mea 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu Mill elevator storage 65 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatme: 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 
running—that stoppages won't turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 





athe, Dyox machine for making and 

metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 

A ‘ a gas is immediately available without 
nd Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability waste 


but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 









NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION Aan Novodelox feeders with blowing 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED her Sage Note drum of 
ovaceliox feacn in toregrounc 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-117.64 





“*T did it 


Remember your first slice of bread? Or the first 
great day when you were so grown up that you 
could fix your own sandwich? 

Chances are 1,000,000 to 1 you can’t remember. 
Bread becomes one of life’s most exciting experi- 
ences early in childhood. And no other food stays so 
constantly important throughout the individual’s 
entire lifetime! 

Bread and civilization began together. Bread is 
still one of the most powerful ideas in the lifetime 
experience of the average person. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


| 
| 





General Mills believes that bread will keep its 
place in the minds and hearts of all people as long as 
millers and bakers continue to carry on the age-old 
tradition of unceasing change for the better. To that 
end, General Mills spends thousands of man-hours 
and dollars every year in research aimed toward 
making tomorrow’s bread even better than today’s. 


General 


Mills 























